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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GREAT 
POWERS* 


HERBERT S. AGAR 


It has always been assumed that hostility between the Great Powers 
was inevitable. Fundamental hostility was the basis of any nation’s 
successful foreign policy. It has always been assumed that the Foreign 
Office or Department of State of any Great Power would be betraying 
its own people if it did not keep that idea in mind. This assumption was 
accurately put by Lord Curzon in 1900 in a letter to Lord Selborne. He 
says: ‘I would count everywhere on the individual hostility of all the 
Great Powers, but would endeavour so to arrange that they were not 
united against me.” 

That has been the common assumption throughout history of all 
Great Powers and, for some strange reason, the general public has not 
seemed to realize that all the people who have had the responsibility of 
directing the foreign policies of their countries have always thought of 
foreign policy in those terms. The assumption of inevitable hostility, 
and the underlying assumption that peace is abnormal, have been the 
foundation of the foreign policy of every country in the past. Because 
the general public likes peace and wants peace so ardently it finds it very 
difficult to believe that peace is abnormal. Nevertheless, it is abnormal 
as a purely statistical fact. It is an unusual moment in the history of our 
sad race when there is anything existing which can be called peace. Out 
of the two or three thousand years of our recorded history there have been 
two periods—neither of them quite a hundred years in length and neither 
of them by any means periods of total peace—two periods of relative 
peace in two or three thousand years of hostilities. One period came to 
an end with the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180 A.D. and the other 
finished at the beginning of the German War of 1914. That is the best 
one can say for the human race in the past. 

It is no longer possible to assume that all Great Powers must be inevit- 
able enemies and treated as such, and that the best you can do is to see 
that they do not combine against you, because we have learned enough 
now to destroy the human race if we do proceed on this assumption. We 
have reached a point of greater danger and precariousness than our ancestors 
ever knew. Therefore the demand on us, if we are to survive at all, is a 
greater demand, and a demand for a greater exercise of imagination than 
our ancestors knew. 

When I say “‘if we are to survive at all” I am not using exaggerated or 
excited language. In the papers during the last few days details have been 
disclosed of some of the fears under which we have laboured for the past 


1Address given at Chatham House on May 24, 1945. 
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two years. We had a race to bring this war to an end before the Germans 
learned how to use atomic energy sufficiently to destroy the human race 
and possibly to destroy the planet on which the human race has lived. 
When I was in the United States in November for a few weeks, some of the 
men of science there told me they doubted whether, if the war were pro- 
longed to the summer of this year, there would be any chance of survival 
of the human race. They believed that the Germans’ efforts to find a 
way of using atomic energy could reach a point by next summer where 
the Germans would, at least, know how to use it, even if they did not know 
how to control: it when they had released it. Knowing something of 
German psychology, it is reasonable to assume that the Germans would 
not have cared very much whether they could control it, as long as they 
could use it; and that might have meant not only splitting the atom, but 
splitting the earth. Such things make it inadmissible for us now to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that all Great Powers must be enemies and that 
all foreign policy must be based as it was in the past on command of the 
seas, balance of power, maintenance of Empire communications and defence 
of Empire. These were methods to be used in a world where the best 
you can hope for is to keep your powerful neighbours from ganging up 
on you. 

In the United States the same methods were applicable. The command 
of the seas meant a one-ocean Navy to control the Pacific: the balance of 
power meant we always got dragged into any war which involved a danger 
of one Power dominating Europe. We were dragged into two World 
wars—into the Napoleonic wars on both sides—an unusual accomplishment 
for a very young nation! We fought a brisk naval war with France and 
later a land and naval war with Great Britain. We have always been 
drawn in, as Great Britain has—and must be on the assumptions of the 
past—when any Power threatened to dominate Europe. Our communi- 
cations are as important to us as they are to Great Britain; Pearl Harbor, 
the Panama Canal, the Philippines and so on are representative of our 
Empire communication problem. Other nations not living on the edge of 
the sea as we do may use different methods, but no methods which have 
been used in the past are admissible in the future. 

Rome was able to produce a hundred years of semi-peace by an absolute 
control. No one could challenge that power except with border warfare. 
Great Britain, by using the balance of power, was able to produce a hundred 
years of peace. Then there was the lamentable era of Pacts between 
1918 and 1939, in which we thought we could keep the peace by getting 
together and signing Pacts to say we all believed in peace. 

Two of these methods worked briefly and precariously in the past; 
the third was a ridiculous idea anyway; none will work in the future. We 
shall either perish or devise new methods. How can we escape from this 
doom of dying as a race? How can we get out of the trap into which 
we have got in the past? 
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We cannot do it by talking about internationalism. I do not mean 
that the future of the world may not lie in internationalism but I suggest 
that it is wholly inadmissible to expect that we can achieve an era of 
internationalism in time to prevent the final war which can destroy the 
human race. The nations which have fought in this war have fought it 
in the name of nationalism, and nationalism and patriotism have increased 
and not diminished. There is no likelihood whatever of the complete 
abolition of the feeling of nationalism within the next generation. I am 
not arguing against the diminution of nationalism, but I believe it is a 
shifting of responsibility to say we are going to solve this problem by 
becoming internationalists and by persuading our neighbours to become 
genuine internationalists tomorrow. The same applies to the idea of 
creating a genuine World State which exercises power as a State—not 
just the power that the important members are prepared to exercise, but 
its own power. I suggest that such a World State will not exist in our 
lifetimes or in the lifetimes of our children. When the various important 
and powerful nations of the world (I use the word “important” only as a 
synonym for power, not to mean importance of morals or civilization) 
are prepared to give their power into the hands of an international or- 
ganization, these problems will obviously have been solved. But again 
it is inadmissible for us to talk as if that day were dawning. It took us 
in America a great deal more than a hundred years after the formation 
of a Confederated State, under the most favourable auspices, to create in 
our own society a reasonable adjustment to the Federal principle and a 
thorough acceptance of the submission of the power which was potentially 
exercised by local units to a Central and Federated Government. And 
the idea that that sort of solution can be arrived at in time to prevent the 
next war secms to me hopeless. We should be very bad representatives 
of our race if we simply shifted responsibility again by saying that we 
plan to do something of which there is no indication whatever of our doing. 

Power is a strange thing: the nature of power is that it can only be 
exercised by the people who possess it. If my nation possesses power 
it can use it well or stupidly; and if it pretends not to use it at all, that is 
merely one of the many ways of using it stupidly—as the United States 
of America proved to the world with great success in the twenty years 
after the last war. To have great power and pretend not to use it is merely 
a way of shifting responsibility and of using it evilly and stupidly instead 
of trying to use it with responsibility. But we cannot give it to someone 
else. We in America cannot give some to France, some to China, some to 
Brazil. Therefore I come back to my original statement, that we must 
change the nature of the relations between Great Powers. It is only the 
Great Powers that matter; the little nations can contribute wisdom, 
civilization, great ideas, noble experiments of all sorts from which if we 
have any sense we can learn, but they cannot contribute power because 
they do not possess power. Russia, the United States of America and 
Great Britain are today the only nations in the world which possess power. 
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What they do with that power will form the possibility of moving towards 
an international world, a future Federal State; and if they use that power 
stupidly or pretend they are not using it at all, we may go to our doom 
and go to it quickly. 

A change in the relations of the Great Powers with one another cannot 
be brought about over the world simultaneously, but I suggest it can be 
done by changing, or setting the pattern of changing, the relations of the 
British Empire and the United States of America. If we do that—and 
it is not easy, it is extremely difficult—we shall be setting a pattern which 
other nations will be glad to follow. We shall not be starting an exclusive 
Club of which other nations—primarily Russia—will feel jealous. I believe 
that if we do manage to change the nature of the relations between two of 
the three Great Powers, Russia will welcome such a change. 

There are several reasons why it is possible, in my opinion, to start 
this change as between Great Britain or the British Empire and the United 
States. The fact that we have a common language, common religious and 
cultural traditions and so on is obviously very important. I do not men- 
tion having common blood, because we have not. The American nation 
consists of the blood of all the world, and we cannot get anywhere on the 
unrealistic basis of considering ourselves as cousins. But we do have a 
common tradition, and something else which is not often enough mentioned 
—a unique experience in our past history of having once come head on 
into collision—so that the politicians of those days thought war was 
inevitable, and then of having said: ‘‘No thank you, we do not choose to 
fight this war,’’ and of having used enough intelligence not to fight it. 
That happened in the period from 1895 to 1903 when there was a complete 
revolution in the relations between Great Britain and America. Up to 
1895 the Monroe Doctrine, the basis of our foreign policy, had been sup- 
ported entirely by the British Fleet, as it was intended to be supported 
at the time it was laid down and as it was arranged between the two nations 
that it should be supported. By 1895, the United States had become a 
Great Power, or was on the threshold of becoming a Great Power, and 
decided that so far as the affairs of our hemisphere were concerned, we 
were not prepared any longer to be under the tutelage of the British Fleet. 
In 1895, in the Venezuela dispute,! Olney, the Secretary of State, said we 
were going to regard ourselves as responsible for this settlement in the 
Western Hemisphere, and in a fairly brutal way laid down one of the 
fundamental principles of our politics—that we had the power to assume 
these responsibilities and that we were not prepared to discuss the matter. 
That situation was one for which many people—and the Germans especially 
—had been waiting for years. It had been a commonplace of international 
politics that as the United States got stronger the day would come when 
there would be a clash between Great Britain and America, and that 

1The dispute arose over the boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, in which 


the United States offered to act as arbitrator. Great Britain refused at first to submit 
the case to arbitration but consented to do so in 1897. 
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clash would lead to war. If we had destroyed each other the Germans 
would have inherited the earth. But it did not happen that way. First 
there was the Venezuelan Settlement and then the voluntary withdrawal 
of the British Caribbean Fleet and the re-negotiation of a Treaty! for the 
Panama Canal, which allowed us to build the Panama Canal on our own 
after having previously signed a Treaty that we would not. Then followed 
the final settlement of the boundary disputes in 1903. All of which resulted 
in a great entente and a new form of relation between the British Empire 
and the United States. But none of this would have happened unless 
we had had a tradition in common, unless we had had that feeling which 
withheld us from the presumedly inevitable war. In the long history of 
man it is fairly safe to say that if two Great Powers come into conflict 
over a major field of interest expecting war, war will take place sooner or 
later. But this war did not take place, and the fact that it did not consti- 
tuted a new basis for a new type of relation between the British Empire 
and the United States. And that, added to the great tradition we have 
in common, the background we have in common, the legal system, the 
literature, the prayers, the so many other things that go so deep—all 
these things added together do form a greater sense of community between 
the British Empire and the United States than exists anywhere else. 

Let us just mention a few of the problems which we have to solve in 
a new kind of way; economic problems, such as that created by the great 
ersatz rubber industry in the United States: what are we to do about rubber 
in the East Indies? Civil aviation, recently discussed in Chicago; political 
and moral problems, such as India. People in the United States of America, 
for reasons which can be defined, which are unfortunate but nevertheless 
exist, feel that they have an intense interest in the method in which Great 
Britain solves its problems in India. It does not do any good to say, 
“What right have you to have this intense interest? Why don’t you set 
about solving some of your own problems, such as the problem of the 
Negro, at home?” That is not an adequate answer, because the fact is 
that such as we are we will go on asking about India. Similarly there 
may or may not be problems in China, where the United States has a 
consistent foreign policy; we regard it as a major national interest to have 
a strong and united China. It may cause difficulties or it may not. These 
things have caused difficulties, and the difficulties must be compromised, 
except on the rare occasions when they can be settled. 

And very few problems can be settled. Very few problems can just 
be tied up neatly and put in the box and forgotten. Most problems have 
to be compromised or fought over, and if we are going to exclude the 
possibility of fighting over them we must make a demand for compromise. 
Behind that lies the assumption of friendship, not only as the price of 
peace but as the price of survival, the assumption that the Curzon idea 
is an erroneous idea, that we dare not try to meet the future on the assump- 


1The revised Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 1901. 
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tion that the Great Powers are necessarily potential enemies. We must 
insist on starting a new pattern of the relations between Powers where 
Great Powers are not only potentially but actually friends, and approach 
their worries and troubles from that point of view and insist on implement- 
ing that friendship. , 

What can we do to try to bring this about? I suggest there are a great 
many things we can do. We can insist in our own private lives that we 
create steadily closer and closer ties between the British Empire and the 
United States and we must do that in terms of our own private lives what- 
ever countries we live in. I can assure you that the old post-war recrimin- 
ation phase is starting; there is a deterioration at the moment. But there 
is nothing in that to get discouraged about. We have no reason to suppose 
that we have become entirely different human beings because we fought 
alongside each other in this war. But the old pattern is forming again 
and nobody can stop it except us; Governments are quite powerless to do 
anything about it. We, the people, can shape it in our own way. We 
have to watch our step all the time, the things we say and the way we say 
them, the things we do and the way we do them; and we have to try to 
influence our neighbours to watch themselves. New things can happen; 
they happened in this war; a new form of military unity was achieved 
in this war between the armies of the British Empire and the United States 
which has never been known in history. If that can happen in military 
affairs it can happen in civil affairs. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF FRANCE’ 


RAYMOND ARON 


AT the time of the ‘‘phoney” war (la guerre blanche), publicists on both 
sides of the Channel heatedly discussed the best means of winning the 
peace, before the conquest of the enemy had even begun. Today the 
enemy is prostrate and, as though we were fated to deal only in ‘‘thoughts 
out of season,’’ there is relatively little discussion on the future peace. 

This apparent paradox can be explained quite simply: it is enough 
to note the extent to which the world status of France and Great Britain 
has changed during the war. The change has undoubtedly been deeper 
and more shattering in the case of France but the general trend is the 
same for both countries. In 1939 France and Great Britain, who alone 
among all the Powers took the initiative in declaring war, felt themselves 
entrusted with the historic mission of defeating Nazi imperialism. The 
enthusiasm with which they drew up blue-prints for the future was in 
proportion to their self-confidence and to the importance of the role they 
intended to play. In 1945 France has returned to life after having plumbed 
the depths of darkness. Great Britain, unconquered, recalls her ‘‘finest 
hour’’ with legitimate pride; she knows the value of her contribution to 
the common victory. But both countries are forced to recognize that 
Russia possesses the largest army, and the United States the largest navy 
and air force. Neither France nor Great Britain has the hundred million 
souls generally quoted as the minimum population necessary to a Great 
Power in the twentieth century. 

Because France knows that for the present she is not numbered among 
the architects of the universe, she is today much less tempted to make 
blue-prints for the future and is content to take her place in a world which 
she must accept and not choose. I do not claim that all Frenchmen 
accept such a formula or are even aware of its inescapable necessity, but 
all Frenchmen nevertheless realize that the fall in our fortunes has left 
us only a corner seat at the table in the high councils of the United Nations, 
and that at present it is more important to restore our fortunes than to 
dream about collective security or universal peace. 

Moreover, the world is as much transformed as our position in it. 
Frenchmen may turn a blind eye to this transformation or be genuinely 
blind to it, because Germany is still our neighbour and our future depends 
largely on the fate in store for her. But is it not obvious that the Germany 
of 1945, with her towns destroyed, her territory divided into zones of 
occupation, her factories reduced to rubble, has ceased to be a danger for 





1Translated from the French by Daphne and Marjorie Kirkpatrick. 
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many years? And is it not indefensible hypocrisy or an absurd fiction 
to speak of Germany as if she remained the centre of the world problem? 

Articles on international affairs in current French papers and periodicals 
frequently give the impression that nothing has changed. The partition 
of Germany, reconciliation with a democratic Germany, military guarantees, 
these banal topics are reproduced monotonously. This impression is, 
however, only partially true. It is a fact that many of our diplomats 
are unprepared for the peace just as our generals were unprepared for the 
war, but on the whole there is no lack of foresight. The words are inspired 
by custom in circumstances which are without precedent, because language 
develops more slowly than events and because yesterday’s uncertainties 
re-appear under a new guise in today’s setting. 


I 


It is possible, without over-generalization, to discern three different 
attitudes towards the German problem in the French press. The first, 
which was formerly that of Maurras and de Bainville and which seems to 
have been adopted by M. Wladimir d’Ormesson, consists of an attack 
on German unity itself. In the Figaro M. d’Ormesson has on several 
occasions repeated arguments such as these: we under-rate the extent of 
the German defeat; this time German unity is in danger of being swept 
away by the storm; do not let us miss this opportunity of destroying 
Bismarck’s work which was the nightmare and the curse of Europe. 

The second and more widespread attitude, which probably reflects the 
aims of official circles, is associated with the names of Poincaré and Barrés. 
Concrete guarantees of security are claimed as a minimum—that is to say, 
the military occupation or annexation of the whole or part of the left bank 
of the Rhine and, in addition, control of the Rhine-Westphalia area, the 
arsenal of the Reich. 

The third attitude is a continuation of that held by Léon Blum during 
the period between the two wars up to Hitler’s seizure of power. This 
attitude repudiates all idea of annexation and pins its hopes on reconcili- 
ation with a democratic Germany. 

The majority of the Socialist Party support the third line of approach; 
“‘Gaullistes,” in the narrow sense of the term men of the right, favour the 
second; the Communists’ choice has not yet been decided but they incline 
towards the “realist’’ rather than the “idealist” approach, subject to a 
condition that this political realism is linked with an understanding with 
Russia. 

This everlasting discussion arouses few passions in France at the present 
time, because none of these theories considered by itself is very convincing. 
Take that of M. d’Ormesson on the destruction of German unity. The 
facts invoked are unquestionably true. Germany is more thoroughly 
beaten than she was twenty-five years ago; and there is an opportunity 
to undo Bismarck’s work. In 1918 the dissolution of the Reich would 
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have ensured a half-century of peace. In 1945 it is a question less of the 
possibility than of the opportunity for such a policy. 

Everyone realizes that a modern economy favours, nay demands, the 
constitution of vast economic units (de vastes ensembles). People are never 
tired of decrying the Balkanization of Europe. And, to the East, a group 
of this character dominated by the Soviet Union is in the process of being-~ 
born. Is this the moment to complete the dissolution of Western Europe 
by returning to anachronistic formulas regarding Germany? Moreover, 
in what economic unit (ensemble) could the formidable productive power, 
accumulated in the Rhine-Westphalia region, be integrated? Would 
Franco-Belgian industry not risk being stifled by such competition? And 
is it not in the Western democracies’ own interests that the resources of 
the Ruhr should continue to be directed towards the German market? 

Let us suppose that Germany has been partitioned. What guarantees 
have we of the permanence of this solution? The different pieces of the 
severed German body will have a natural tendency to to reunite. Once out-_ 
‘side pressure is removed, this tendency will probably becom become irresistible. 
Is it ¢ wine to planigs lito a Vetus which implies the continued use of force? 
Moreover, supposing that a Rhenish-Westphalian State is set up, the 
Western Powers will not hesitate to invest substantial credits for recon- 
struction, hoping thereby to benefit themselves. If in ten years this) 
Rhenish-Westphalian State returns to a reunited Reich, once again, as\ 
after the last war, Anglo-American gold will have been used to the best \ 
advantage of the Prussian Junkers. 

And, last but not least, whence today would come the decision to par- 
tition Germany? It would most probably not come from a single Power, 
or from a group of Powers, but from virtual opposition between East and 
West. That is the crux of the problem. When M. d’Ormesson insists on 
reproducing in 1945 ideas which Maurras defended in 1919, one is tempted 
to reply: are you really so anxious to see German territory divided between 
armies, influences and social régimes of opposing tendencies? Do you 
wish the intermediary between Russian conceptions on the one hand and 
those of Great Britain and the United States on the other to disappear 
from the Continent? If such is the case, say so, but do not invoke as 
justification the German danger which no longer exists in the form in which 
it has dominated Europe since 1871. 

The idealist’s conception of “reconciliation” with a new Germany is 
scarcely less wide of the mark. Not that the idea itself should be con- 
demned. On the contrary, diplomacy, apart from the punishment of the 
guilty, is clearly preparing for the return of the vanquished to the society 
of nations in the more or less distant future. However great Germany’s 
crimes may have been—and rarely in history has a people committed 
such crimes—the fact that 50 to 60 million Germans will continue to live 
in the centre of Europe makes it necessary for France, by one means or 
another, to come to an understanding with the neighbour given her by 
geography. 
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But the question of reconciliation or re-education will only become a 
live issue when a Germany (or at worst several Germanys) exists once 
again. ‘This cannot be so long as the German population passively endures 
rule by armies of occupation, each acting without regard to the other. 

“ The day when the armies eventually withdraw, the Germans may recover 


) a degree of independence in the shaping of their destiny. But it is difficult 


| 
| 
\ 


to foresee, and futile to speculate, how zones subjected to different régimes 
_ will be able to regain a common existence. 

The third attitude, that which is concerned with limited and lasting 
guarantees, would, therefore, be the best adapted to the situation. But, 
there again, old slogans are too easily adopted. The Rhine frontier, 
occupation of the Rhineland—French public opinion hesitates to commit 
itself deeply as long as the present meaning of these old-fashioned words 
remains unexplained. Does it mean annexation? The majority of French- 
men wonder how such a claim could be justified in the eyes of the Allies 
and how millions of Germans could be satisfactorily integrated with the 
French community. Does it mean occupation? The majority of French- 
men remember the experience of 1919; the occupation of the Rhineland 
ceased at the very moment when it would have begun to be useful. The 
revenge of the vanquished is not to be feared immediately after a war 
but only after the lapse of a certain period. Moreover, everyone grows 
weary of military occupations. What of a Rhineland State? The ma- 
jority of Frenchmen are worried by such a prospect. If this State includes 
the Ruhr it will be a monstrosity from the beginning, since its industrial 
power will be so greatly out of proportion to the size of its territory and 
the number of its population. If it does not include the Ruhr what prospect 
has it of real independence? And what purpose will such an artificial 
creation serve? 

France, to be sure, wants definite guarantees of security, both military 
and economic, without indulging in imaginary dreams of reconciliation 
nor in anachronistic memories of a partitioned Germany. But for guaran- 
tees to appear convincing to a Frenchman, as well as to the Allies, they 
must be given a setting in harmony with a global perspective of the world 
today. This is the beginning of ‘‘the age of the finite world.” 


II 

Between 1815 and 1870, from the time when France ceased to be a 
threat to the balance of power in Europe and was replaced by Prussia, 
half a century elapsed. War usually resolves, for a period of years or 
decades, the conflict from which it arose. The relation between the forces, 
as manifested on the field of battle, is maintained for a time until new 
points of difference reach a pitch of intensity which imperils peace. 

The rhythm of events has been so accelerated that those two phases 
have, so to speak, been telescoped into one. The cause of the conflict 
has almost disappeared or has, at any rate, lost its importance even before 
the last shot has been fired. The final setting differs so greatly from the 
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original that the war would seem to have settled nothing or, at any rate, 
to have solved one problem only to see another immediately arise. 
Viewed retrospectively, the Nazi attempt to build, first a European 
and then a world empire, seems absurd. With less than half the population 
of Russia, outclassed industrially by the United States, by what miracle 
did the Reich hope to defeat simultaneously the three greatest empires 
-of the world?—hrs0 far as Hitler’s strategy is capable of rational interpre- 
tation, his calculations would seem to have been as follows: profiting by 
the start given him by Germany’s industrial and military mobilization, 
he hoped to eliminate one by one the small States which surrounded her; 
then, reinforced by his early conquests, to strike first in the West, then in 
the East. He hoped thus to ensure for Germany an unassailable position 
on the Continent, from which not even the naval and air power of the 
United States and the British Empire would be able to dislodge her. At 
a higher level, Germany believed herself superior technically to the Russian 
masses, superior militarily to the Anglo-Saxon masses; alone able, in the) 
modern world, to combine the military virtues of a young nation with the 
intellectual qualities of the most civilized nations. % 
From 1941 to 1945, these calculations were, one after another, belied 
by events. The extension of German living-space was carried out by 
successive stages from 1938 to 1940. The vacillation of the nations, 
although themselves a target for German ambition, allowed Hitler to 
isolate his early victims and to absorb them, one after another. The 
originality of motorized tactics increased the advantage which the Wehr- 
macht owed to the prior mobilization of the country. { But, after 1941, 
Russian resistance gradually reversed the situation. War on two fronts, 
the spectre of the High Command, had begun in the air if not, as yet, on 
the ground.7 The Wehrmacht’s superiority in quality was proving to be 
less great than the pride of the High Command cared to admit. Trans- 
formation from economic power to military power was being carried out 
at an infinitely greater pace than had been anticipated by the leaders of 
the Reich. In three years the two nations which Hitler had_ himself 
provoked were becoming the most formidable in all history. At a stroke, 


the standard of power was itself changed and the Reich, judged by the 
“measure of the extra-European empires of the twentieth century, fell-to 
second rank. " F 

This evolution is unalterable. Neither the United States nor Russia,, 
will lose the consciousness they have acquired of the unlimited possibilities 
open to them. Further, the Russian population is increasing more rapidly 
than the German population, the margin of technical superiority which 
the Reich still had in 1941 will be reduced and will gradually disappear. 
The disputed borderland, which had been conquered by Germany, will 
be dominated by Russian influence. Thus, apart from some unforeseen 
occurrence, it can be said that, so far as one can see, Germany has no 
prospect whatever of being able to repeat the hazardous enterprise on two fl 
fronts which has ended for her in a catastrophe, which will resound in 
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history. (Germany's total ambitions are condemned. Before aspiring toa 
European role she will need years and years to staunch her wounds and 
to rebuild her ruins{ 

Neither does permanent intervention by the United States and Russia 
in the concert of Europe seem likely to end. In reality, there is no longer 
a concert of Europe, there is only a concert of the world. And that is not 
the least of the difficulties in the present situation. Between Korea and 
Poland, between Persia and Trieste there are subtle links which the outside 
observer can trace with difficulty but of which those responsible for the 
diplomacy of the three Great Powers are well aware. Now a world system 
is not only without precedent, but it puts the inventive powers of statesmen 
to a harsh test. What methods, what language will be found most suitable 
for the conduct of diplomatic relations and for the maintenance of the 
equilibrium of each continent independently, and severally, between the 
different continents, as well as between the maritime Powers and the 
continental Power? 

The task of the Great Powers is all the more onerous because this war 
has accentuated the gulf between great and small. The Great Powers 
have become still greater and the small Powers still smaller. In an age 
when the navy of a single Power outweighs those of all the other Powers 
combined, twenty-five of the small nations can together do nothing against 
one of the giants. As recent battles have indubitably shown, the military 
prospects of States deprived of heavy industries are considerably curtailed. 

\ The dimensions of theatres of war are relative to the speed and amount 
, of war material available. The territory of the European nations can be 
crossed from one end to the other in a matter of hours or days. 


Je is not surprising, theseiote, shat Tosteoe haath victim of this 
technical evolution. The old continent, home—of—the-eivilization which 
has conquered the pJanet, remains organized politically on the principle 
of national States. (sve attempt to create a European empire has so 
far been barred by the stubborn resistance of the peoples, who have pre- 
ferred a dangerous life of independence to the peace of empires. And, in 
point of fact, Europe has developed her power and her culture through 
the incessant rivalries of the principal nations.) But it would seem that 
in our own day these quarrels and struggles have ceased to be a source of 
fruitful agitation and are becoming a cause of irremediable decline. The 
European States can no longer compete in economic and military tech- 
nique. In any case, they are outclassed by multi-national States of an 
original type, such as the U.S.S.R. and the United States. The visible 
sign of this decline is the absence of a representative of the pur Suropean 
nations from the high councils of the world; Great Britain is an island and 
the metropolis of an Empire, the U.S.S.R. stretches to the Pacific. 

A devastated Germany constituting a vacuum in the centre of Europe, 
the emergence of giant Powers outside Europe in a world for the first time 
effectively unified—such is the situation to which France, at the close of 
the greatest disaster in her history, must readapt her thoughts and actions. 
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Ill 


France has not—and will not have for several years—the material 
resources of a Great Power. It is permissible to discuss the best definition 
of what is meant by ‘‘a Great Power’’ but it is obvious that a Great Power 
must have a minimum of liberty of action. France receives from abroad 
arms for her soldiers and raw materials for her factories. As long as she 
is dependent on the charity of others for her very existence, she will lack 
the most essential attribute of a Great Power. Even supposing that this 
admittedly transitory phase is overcome and that France is restored to 
the level of strength and prosperity which she enjoyed in 1938, with her 
40 million inhabitants, her annual production of 45 million tons of coal 
and her low birth-rate, she would still be outclassed by two, and even to 
a certain extent, by three Great Powers. (The truth is that the conception 
of a Great Power dates from the period when Europe played a decisive 
role in the world and when a great E'uropean Power was automatically a 
great world Power.) That conception no longer applies today when th 
disparity between~European and world standards is so striking. Th 
French nation, in spite of the Empire, is, in the material sense, a second- 
rate Power when reduced to its own resources. / 

Because of this France is condemned, not passively to submit to her 
fate, like the satellite countries, nor to choose her fate in sovereign inde- 
pendence, like the Great Powers, but to experience internal dissensions 
inevitable in an intermediate position. France neither chooses nor sub- 
mits, she adapts hemelf, she feels her way and draws what profit she can 
from the margin of liberty allowed her by geography and history. 

This uncertainty is the simple explanation of the question so often 
asked in France: western bloc or continental alliance? France, forming 
as she docs part of the European continent, is unable to ignore the domin- 
ating army on land. Open to assault on every sea, guarding a colonial 
empire in Africa and Asia, she is only able to preserve her overseas posses- 
sions with the consent of the Powers whose navies rule the seas. Fiercely 
devoted as they are to independence, Frenchmen dread the idea of falling 
into line, under any guise. They have not wearied-ofthe revolutionary 





Consequently France’s domestic and foreign policy should not become 
unduly influenced by the example of foreign Powers. 

To be sure, when Frenchmen are questioned on their preferences in 
matters of foreign policy, the result is not in doubt. A large majority of 
Frenchmen wish their country to belong to the group which Walter Lipp- 
mann has called the Atlantic Community. A large number are equally 
in favour of a federation or a western bloc. \ But a minority of Frenchmen, 
who owe their influence less to their numbérs than to their organization 
and hold on the working class, is fiercely opposed to any western bloc, 
even in a modified form.) Russia’s prestige and the influence of the Com- 
munist Party over the proletariat are such that a French Government 
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would at its peril formulate a foreign policy which ran directly contrary to | 
the continental solution favoured by this minority. 

This explains what foreign observers often refer to as the equivocal 
Hature of F rance! s foreign policy. hi f fact, in view of the prefer- 
eographical position and the 

ideology of her leaders, Franee-should—be-in_the Anglo- “Saxon s sphere. If 
Ythe Quai d’Orsay is jealous of its autonomy where the Foreign Office and 
( the State Department are concerned, its final choice is not in doubt. In 
/ the first place, however, France feels herself too weak, in comparison with 
the. Western Allies, to accept a form of integration which, in her eyes, 
~would be equivalent to the status of a satellite. _It thus follows that she 
thinks her claims might stand a better chance of satisfaction if she were 
less complaisant and disclosed something of the possibilities which remain 
to her even in her present plight. Finally, all French Governments are 
supremely concerned to maintain peace at home and the simple formula 
of a western bloc is enough to unloose passionate opposition. 

It is uncertain whether the Provisional Government has always played 
this complicated game with the best results, but it would be difficult for 
another Government to avoid these ‘‘complications” entirely. The reserve 
shown in international councils by France’s representatives is the result 
of these same factors. The ideology of collective security is dead, killed 
less by the failure of the League of Nations after the last war, than by the 
concentration of power—brought about by events—in the hands of so 
few, which has enabled the giants to defy the will of the majority. ‘The 
ideology of nationalism _is declining because such considerations are taken 
“into account very little in the drawing of frontiers and because multi- 
national States dominate the world scene. Thus there exists no longer a 
universal language in which a nation of great culture but little power could 
speak in the name of all. Even at San Francisco, the main business was 
always done by negotiation between the Great Powers, with a sprinkling 
of material and formal concessions here and there. 

Beyond concrete and limited suggestions, what part could France play? 
What programme could she carry out? Why should she take sides, since 
she has not the means of influencing to any extent the decisions taken by 

( others? Given the level at which important decisions are taken, it is 
4 
{ 






hardly surprising that France has no part in them and must confine her 

) ambitions to regional (and not to world) activities. 

“ For my part, I do not think that France should, at the moment, base 
her policy on prestige. At any rate, it should be recognized that French 
prestige will be in proportion not to the figure she cuts abroad but to her 
internal reforms. After 1917, Russia waited fifteen years to make her 
re-entry on the world stage. It does not worry me that France should 
have a period of withdrawal on two conditions: that we profit by the respite 
to restore our strength and that, in the interval, we preserve the essentials. 
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IV 


What are the essential objectives of all French foreign policy today? 
The first is the maintenance of the integrity of the French Empire; the 
second is the permanent strengthening of France vis-a-vis Germany. vi 

On the first objective, a few remarks will suffice. France's colonies @, 

are not all situated in the zone in which her limited strength makes action - 
possible. The furthermost colonies do not represent a material benefit. 
The region in which we still occupy an important place, which still holds 
for us the possibility of power, is the Mediterranean and particularly the 
western Mediterranean. Thus the only part of the French Empire which 
effectively adds to our resources is North Africa and, to a less extent, 
West Africa. Africa has been, since the end of 1942, the cradle of French 
renaissance and holds a position of decisive importance in our future. 
Concessions elsewhere may be envisaged in order to keep the main positions. 
It must be added that on no account does the preservation of the Empire 
‘mean the maintenance, pure and simple, of the colonial régime in force 
today. On the contrary, reforms of a liberal character are probably the 
indispensable condition of the survival of the Empire 

The second task consists in formulating a French policy in regard to(2 
Germany. It has already been pointed out that it is no longer a question ~ 
of a Germany capable of placing both East and West simultaneously under 
the threat of her ambition. On the other hand, it is difficult to foresee 
what precautions could be taken if the line of demarcation were moved 
from the Elbe to the Rhine. But there remains one eventuality against 
which France has the right and the means to protect herself. Fifteen 
years henté,“it the Great Powers agree among themselves to put an end 
fo the occupation and to reconstitute a German State, even with her *e, 
territory aimputated-in- the East, this-State will probably have at her ‘%¢¢ 














disposal industrial resources, of potential military value, far superior to “1G 76, 
those of France. This would result in a very definite peril to France, 


since even if she were not invaded by the reconstituted Reich, she would 
suffer from its constant and stifling pressure. It is thus proper that France 
should obtain lasting advantages in compensation for her losses and as 
guarantees of security. These advantages would be of two kinds, economic 
and military. 

On the economic side, France will probably present the Peace Confer- 
ence with a claim that the Saar should be integrated with the French 
economy. The coal mines of the Saar would yield an additional annual 
production of 15 million tons above the present output of 45 millions; the 
greater part of the population, numbering 700,000 souls, could easily be 
transferred. 

It is true that Saar coal does not lend itself to the smelting of iron ore 
found in Lorraine. Thus, France will be obliged to make a second demand: 
that of a regular exchange of a given quantity of Ruhr coal in return for 
steel. Let us suppose that Germany were to import the major part of 
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her steel, this would constitute a guarantee of security which would not 
hinder the industrial reconstruction of the Reich. Moreover, as an eco- 
nomic proposition it is easier to have coal from the Ruhr brought to the 
iron ore of Lorraine than the reverse, which is what the Germans were 
actually doing before 1919. There wou'd be no decrease of output or of 
general wealth as a result of this arrangement. Dependent as she would 
be upon France for the essential process of transforming iron into steel, 
Germany would have to submit to a control that was directly efficacious. 
In order to re-arm she would first have to construct blast furnaces—a 
proceeding which could not possibly go unnoticed. 

Either of these measures, the integration of the Saar with French 
economy or an agreement between Lorraine and the Ruhr, would tend 
to reinforce France and to improve the balance of French and German 
economic potential in France’s favour. Neither of these arrangements 
should arouse the opposition of her Western Allies. It is conceivable that 
the Governments of Great Britain and of the United States would oppose 
any plan which tended to destroy the industry of the Reich: a population 
of 60 or even 55 million Germans could not be expected to live only on 
the produce of a poor and limited soil. Moreover, the whole of Europe 
would become impoverished by an excessive impoverishment of Germany. 
Nothing could be more natural as a precautionary measure than that 
certain industries, such as those of chemicals and of aviation, should be 
eliminated, reduced or rigorously controlled, but the complete amputation 
of Germany’s industrial power would, after all, be in the interest of no one. 
On the other hand, the reinforcement of French heavy industry and the 
transfer of the Ruhr blast furnaces to Lorraine (the Germans continuing 
to extract coal and to work steel in their factories for metallurgical pro- 
ducts) would not affect the total industrial power of Western Europe. A 
plan such as that just outlined would therefore be likely to obtain the 
unanimous approval of the Allies. 

As to the question of military guarantees, it should be just as easy to 


, come to an agreement. As long as Germany remains divided into zones 


of occupation, all Frenchmen, if only as a matter of principle, would expect 
one of these zones to be under French control. Is it intended that the 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine should be regarded as permanent? 
What is meant by “permanent occupation”? Supposing that five or ten 
years hence Germany were again on her feet, would France be disposed 
to set herself the heavy task of maintaining troops on territory populated 
by Germans? 

More than one question is being put because in actual fact everything 
is in suspense. French public opinion as a whole is by no means attached 
to the idea of annexation of territories. The Government itself has so far 
only mentioned occupation. The discussions with the Allies have been 
concerned with the extension of the French zone in which the Provisional 
Government of the Republic wished to include the areas of Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Frankfurt. The duration and the form of the occu- 
pation will depend on the development of relations between the principal 
Allies and the policy adopted towards Germany. 
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For the time being, France should first of all determine her policy 
within Germany itself. On this subject there need be no fear abroad, 
as is sometimes thought to be the case, that the French will be carried 
away by a strong feeling of revenge. The last six months of the war 
have inflicted upon Germany a punishment which surpasses any collective 
reprisals which the Allies would be capable of devising. And it is mani- 
festly the wish of the French people to direct the material and intellectual 
life of those regions of the Reich which lie nearest to them into channels 
of Western influence. 

At the risk of shocking susceptibilities and of unloosing passions, General” 
de Gaulle in one of his recent speeches did not hesitate to say that what- 
ever the crimes committed by the German nation it was not in the higher 
interests of Europe to destroy it. 

The objection will probably be raised that a foreign policy so limited 
in its ambitions will inevitably lack fire and inspiration. How could this 
policy win support, how could it re-establish France in her proper place 
among the nations if it is not enriched by some universal appeal or if it is 
limited to seeking a position in a world immeasurably vast? 

It is true that French policy could never be purely realistic in outlook 
and that it is better to have inordinate pretensions than to have no pre- 
tensions at all. But on the other hand inspiring ideas cannot be called 
into being at will. In an age when peace depends upon a balance between 
Empires, what kind of social régime and what diplomatic methods should 
France support and champion? Nevertheless a probable trend of affairs 
can be discerned. France has been the pattern of the national State, 
she is now participating in the decline of Europe—and—of—nationalities. 
Does not her mission lie in the rescue of these national States and of Europe 
itself by helping the former to surmount this obstacle of their own tra- 
ditions and the latter to regain a sense of unity? 

Situated to the west of territories where Soviet prestige and strength. 
reign, there exist some 200 to 250 million people who are counted among 
the most civilized in the world and who possess immense possibilities of 
industrial development. Without doubt these men belong to individual 
States which are sometimes separated by deep-rooted hatred or traditional \ 
prejudice. Order cannot be brought out of chaos by a wave of the wand. ( + te 
To supersede the idea of the nationalist State, without suppressing it, is) ¢,, 
the historic task to which France could well, and indeed should, make a bf 
unique contribution. 

In what measure and by what methods could this task be accomplished? 
This could be the subject of a further article for which the present one 
might be considered a mere introduction. In conclusion may I add that 
constant collaboration between Great Britain ern France based on confi- 
dence is essential. The less we speak about a ‘‘western bloc” the better; 
it rouses too many passions and too much opposition. [ But if the two 
countries could find concrete day to day means of speaking with a common 
voice and linking up with each other in their national life, a hope of resur- 
rection would arise in shattered Europe. ( 

















YUGOSLAVIA IN THE BALKANS AND 
CENTRAL EUROPE’ 


STOYAN PRIBICHEVICH 


Tuis paper deals with the region south of the Carpathians, embracing 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Roumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria; it excludes Greece and Poland. 

Five essential points are common to the whole area. (1) The internal 
régimes are characterized by a strong trend to the Left, but they represent 
neither the Soviet system nor Western democracy; they oscillate some- 
where between the two. (2) The foreign policies of these various countries 
will very probably lean on that of Soviet Russia, for one fundamental 
reason: Soviet Russia is the only Great Power in a position to give these 
countries immediate and effective military assistance against aggression. 
(3) A Regional Bloc seems to be in formation in Central Europe and the 
Balkans based not on any confederation, but on individual alliances be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the separate countries. (4) According to all 
evidence so far, the region will not have a communist system of economy 
but will adopt certain State control over capital and a number of co- 
operative activities. It will probably, some time in the future, be organized 
as one trade unit and will need an outlet to the Mediterranean. (5) In 
that area, Yugoslavia is at present the strongest single military Power, 
with the most stable Government, and to a large degree represents to the 
outside world the common interests of the 60 to 70 million people of th 
whole region. : 

From the Western point of view, it has often been said that Yugoslavia 
has a totalitarian régime, or at least that she is not a democracy in our 
sense, since there is as yet no legal opposition in that country. However, 
Yugoslavia is not a totalitarian country—nor a Tito-talitarian country 
either—because the Government is composed of leaders, or at least of 
representatives, of all the eight pre-war political parties but one. This 
shows that in our political thinking we still use old clichés which cannot 
accurately describe certain events on the Continent. 

Like all the countries of Central Europe and the Balkans, Yugoslavia 
emerged, after the last war, with the most modern Western democratic 
institutions, with Parliament, free press and free competition of parties. 
In 1920 the only free elections in the history of Yugoslavia were held. In 
these elections the Communist Party obtained the third largest number 
of seats. In the following year, 1921, the Law of Defence of State banned 
the Communist Party, whose popular strength has never again been tested 
by legal means. The Law of Defence of State expanded with the years. 
It embraced first the Leftists next to the Communists, then the Liberals, 


1Address given at Chatham House on May 17, 1945. 
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then the Centre, then anybody who was against the Government, until, 
if I may mention this incident, my late father, who introduced the Bill 
in the Parliament as an Emergency Measure, found himself, in 1929, 
arrested on the basis of the same inflated law for opposing the late King 
Alexander’s abolition of the Constitution. 

In 1931, King Alexander decreed a new Constitution which concen- 
trated supreme power in Royal hands. The Laws accompanying that 
Constitution introduced a public ballot for some kind of sham Parliament. 
The Royal Government in London drew authority from that decree. In 
1943, Tito, who had lived as an outlaw and spent some time in prison 
before the war, was proclaimed Marshal in Yugoslavia, and in the same 
year the Royal Yugoslav Government in Cairo lifted the ban on the Com- 
munist Party. The present Yugoslav Government is a coalition Govern- 
ment under Tito and the Regency, and it is formally recognized by the 
Allies. General elections for a new Constituent Assembly are proposed 
for some time in the near future, to decide on a new Constitution and 
between a Monarchy or a Republic. 

At the present time, party differentiation, discussion and opposition 
are allowed in Yugoslavia within what is called the National Liberation 
Front, but not outside it. A legitimate question is ‘‘Why?” This is the 
answer you will get from Yugoslavia: the war is over militarily but not 
yet politically; consequently collaborators, Quislings and pro-fascists of 
all kinds would, quite naturally, crowd the Opposition ranks and thus 
obtain legal recognition after military defeat. This answer brings us 
directly to the new concept of so-called anti-fascist democracy in Central 
Europe and the Balkans, which is inseparable from the so-called ‘‘purge”’ 
problem. 

On the European Continent—unlike the United States and Great 
Britain—and especially in the Balkans and Central Europe, this war has 
also been a civil war. There are victors and defeated within every country 
on the Continent and the present trend of events shows the Left on the 
march. Even the French and Finnish elections have demonstrated this. 
Again, unlike in the United States and Great Britain where the upper 
classes and big business have played an important, not to say decisive, 
part in war production and winning the war, the upper classes and business 
classes of Central Europe and the Balkans have been more ready than the 
lower classes to make accommodations with the enemy; so that, while 
it is not true to say that every Rightist in the region is a pro-fascist, it is 
true to say that every pro-fascist comes from the Rightist ranks. 

Thus we can formulate three principles of this so-called anti-fascist 
democracy, as it is called in the Balkans and Central Europe. The first 
principle is the new militant concept of who is a democrat. You will 
very often read in the Balkan papers that a true democrat is the man who 
fights fascism; this is a concept incomprehensible in the West. The second 
principle is that limitless acceptance of opposition parties offers legal loop- 
holes for fascist infiltration, or results in anarchy, which is apt to undermine 
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democracy and facilitate fascism’s rise to power; for this the example of 
pre-war France is often quoted. Therefore the ruling combinations 
throughout the Balkans and Central Europe are more or less limited to 
political parties between the Centre and the Extreme Left. The third 
principle is that the enormous masses of long-oppressed and exploited 
lower classes, especially peasantry, which have fought best in this war, 
must, through radical economic and social reforms, be given preponderant 
influence in the Government. 

Thus while we in the West insist that free competition of parties is an 
essential element of democracy, in Central Europe and the Balkans people 
insist that economic security of the lower classes is the essential element 
in the definition of democracy. Many people there will also point out 
that democracy is a changing phenomenon: that in Athens it meant 
democracy of the upper classes based on slave labour, and in the West 
today it means democracy of all classes; but that in the East it means 
democracy of the lower classes who form the vast majority of the popu- 
lation. 

I would repeat that the party combinations now in power in the Balkans 
and Central Europe are combinations of parties between the Centre, or 
slightly Right of the Centre, and the extreme Left. It is perhaps of interest 
to quote what an Hungarian Social Democrat Party resolution says in this 
context. Last March, in Debrecen, the Party resolution said: ‘‘We do 
not want to see Democracy constantly tumbling toward its grave. We 
want our Democracy to have a fist which will destroy every vestige of 
Fascism. Democracy is not the green light for all kinds of reactionaries 
to try to infliltrate the Opposition.” Such language would not be used 
in Great Britain or in the United States, where I think there is no danger 
that fascists would infiltrate to a large extent into the Opposition. 

There is another difference between our concept of democracy and 
theirs which very often comes to the fore over practical issues. We are 
apt to identify democracry with legal court procedure which gives the 
defendant the best possible chance. People over there point out that it 
is for this reason that German generals and soldiers and all kinds of Quis- 
lings and war criminals flocked to surrender to us. Also we are apt to 
identify democracy with a legalistic status quo. I have often been told: 
“You see, you recognize the Spanish and the Portuguese totalitarian 
Governments, yet you question, for instance, the representative character 
of the Bulgarian Liberation Front Government.” So I get the impression 
that these inconsistencies of our behaviour—as they consider them—are 
apt to confuse millions of people in Central Europe and the Balkans and 
have prompted them to start thinking, in the eternal search for the true 
meaning of democracy. 

Coming now to more practical problems, I should say that some of 
our American and British Intelligence experts have made the mistake in 
that area, throughout the war, of sticking too much to old pre-war acquaint- 
ances, to old political friends, to old business contacts, under the legalistic 
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assumption that historical parties and their leaders are immutable. But, 
in fact, enemy invasion, enemy occupation, resistance movements, have 
stirred these countries like so many ploughs, turning them up like 
furrows and bringing forth new leaders, new political forces and new 
Governments. Only in the case of Yugoslavia did we make a timely effort 
to get in touch with the rising forces and make some kind of arrangement 
with them. In the other countries most of the people who are now in 
power and who may stay in power for a long time are men of whom we 
have hardly heard. This may partly account for a certain loss of British 
and American influence in the Balkans and in Central European countries 
outside Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

In Yugoslavia, the country I know best, there had been, even before 
Tito’s rise, a leadership crisis in all non-Communist Yugoslav political 
parties. In practically every party some leaders joined the Partisans, 
some joined Mihailovich, some joined Pavelich (the Croatian Quisling), 
some joined Nedich (the Serbian Quisling), some remained passive at home, 
some fled abroad. So that a return to the old party status quo appears 
very difficult. And not unnaturally so, for the status quo has exploded 
by itself without Communist pressure: the Communists merely took 
advantage of an inexorable, spontaneous process. Looking back, one can 
see that new groups, new parties have branched off from the old ones, 
because the old-time leaders of almost all Central Europe and the Balkans 
were, with a few exceptions, incapable of foreseeing and meeting the new 
situation, that is, the turn to the Left and the necessity of adjustment to 
Soviet Russia. Maniu, Machek, Mushanov and so on all seemed to fit 
into the same general pattern—of the old-time politicians who thought 
they could be both pro-Ally and anti-Russian, who may not have collabor- 
ated with the enemy but who opposed the resistance movement because 
of its Leftism, and thus got themselves into a fatal impasse. 

The most interesting feature of this process is the splitting up of the 
old Peasant Parties into Right and Left wings, with the Left wings usually 
joining the Liberation Governments and the Right wings staying outside. 
Sometimes the Right wings are headed by the old party leaders and some- 
times not. This is a common situation in Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

Originally, Peasant Parties, in the Balkans especially, were, alongside 
the Communists, the chief standard-bearers of opposition to autocratic 
régimes. Their original leaders like Radich and Stambuliski were mass 
leaders in the true sense of the word, tribunes on a grand scale, with a 
tremendous, enthusiastic popular following. Both of these men were 
murdered by the political and military cliques then in power. The original 
Peasant Parties had extremely radical programmes, rather more radical 
than the programmes of the present Liberation Governments. There was 
plenty of propaganda against the monopoly of political power by the 
gospoda, the bourgeoisie, and propaganda for a Co-operative Peasant State, 
where big business, banks and industries would be controlled by the State 
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in peasant interest. In countries such as Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugoslavia, 
where the peasants formed up to 80 per cent of the population, this seemed 
natural enough. Radich once said, replying to the charge of propagating 
class struggle: ‘Sir, the peasant is not a class: the peasant is ¢he nation.” 

But the peasants of olden times repeatedly failed to attain or to keep 
power; if they did they were invariably overthrown by military and police 
terror. Subsequently there was a large influx of the urban element into 
the cowed, opportunistic peasant leadership, especially in Croatia and 
Roumania, and this resulted in more emphasis being laid in the Party 
programmes on nationalism and less on social radicalism. The leader of 
the Hungarian Small Farmers Party, Dr. Tibor Eckhart, was until recently 
the chief exponent of Hungarian Revisionism. The Croatian Peasant 
Party became more and more a Croatian Peasant Party instead of a Croatian 
Peasant Party. In the fight for autonomy before this war, the Party 
strove to embrace ali Croats, so as to be able to say it represented 99 per 
cent of all the Croatian nation. Thus it adopted a good many urban 
Rightist elements into leadership, and many of these men during the war 
collaborated with Pavelich. Again, in the Serbian Agrarian Party, the 
leadership of the Right Wing Serbian Party was instrumental during this 
war in promoting ideas of a Serbian separation from Croatia, or at least 
of keeping a very firm hand on the Croats. Similar developments toward 
increased nationalism in the leadership of the old Peasant Parties can be 
observed in Roumania; the chief objection of the Left-wing elements to 
Maniu is that he approved, or was in favour of, war on Russia to recover 
Bessarabia, or that his Guards treated the Transylvanian Hungarians 
rather unpleasantly. 

It is unrealistic to pooh-pooh the present Liberation Front Governments 
in the Balkans and Central Europe as totally unrepresentative, as demo- 
cratic facades to deceive Western public opinion. It is true that some 
parties are not represented in these Governments. It is true also that 
some parties are represented only by fractions. It is also true that Russian 
prestige and influence account for a lot. But it also remains true that the 
new trend is definitely towards the Left, and every realist should assume 
that these Governments enjoy a rather important popular support. It 
certainly would be extremely difficult to dispute the representative character 
of the Czechoslovak or Austrian Governments, despite the manner in 
which they were established and, as for Yugoslavia, it is my own con- 
sidered opinion after a long stay and many travels there, that the present 
Government would obtain a substantial majority of the votes in any free 
elections held even under the supervision of an Inter-Allied Commission. 
Furthermore, I think that the present Government would obtain a majority 
within each of the Yugoslav nationalities, including the Serbs of Serbia 
proper. 

So that it would be wise to assume that the new Coalitions and Liber- 
ation Fronts in Central Europe and the Balkans are, after all, genuine 
creations; for instance, the Yugoslav National Liberation Movement was 
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formed spontaneously, long before the Red Army reached the Dnieper. 
Nor would it be realistic to assume that the Communist Parties seized 
leadership of these National Liberation Movements by sheer force of arms 
or by political stratagems. I do not think the fact is very well known in 
Great Britain, but Communist Parties have always been strong among 
the Balkan peasantry, especially in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria; the reason 
being partly that there are almost no Socialist Parties. A socialist in the 
Balkans is just a plain communist. Another reason for this is racial 
sympathy with Russia, regardless of the régime; if Russia is communist, 
more people will work for a Communist Party. At any rate the Balkan 
Communist Parties showed strength in those few free elections before the 
war. In this war it is undeniable that the Communist Parties led the 
resistance movements in the Balkans, or in the guerrilla war in Yugoslavia, 
with great sacrifice, great ability and great valour. One of the worst 
mistakes that we in the West can make is to compare the Balkan Com- 
munist Parties, banned and persecuted for years, trained and steeled in 
underground life, parties that have performed some heroic deeds, with the 
rather comfortably-living Communist Parties in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The general pattern, therefore, in the Balkans and Central Europe 
shows this picture: the Communists have no monopoly of power, as in 
Soviet Russia, nor are other groups in the Governments mere Communist 
puppets, but no Government in the Balkans or Central Europe is con- 
ceivable today without Communist participation or even leadership. That 
is true of Roumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and throughout the area. 

Whatever one may think of the present Yugoslav Government, what- 
ever our judgment on Tito’s internal or international policies, there is one 
outstanding achievement of his movement which I think will remain 
historic: it has achieved the national unity of Yugoslavia in a federal 
equality of nationalities which bitterly opposed each other for twenty 
years and massacred each other during the early stages of this war. It 
was this particular achievement which the Prime Minister praised in his 
speech of February 1944. 

This brings us to the new and revolutionary policies of the new Govern- 
ments in Central Europe and the Balkans toward nationalism and the 
nationalities. It has been proved in that European region above all that 
democracy, even when established, cannot work without a federal re- 
organization of a nationally composite country. The Yugoslav case is 
the most significant. Parliamentary democracy after the last war gradually 
lapsed into sham parliamentarism and then into dictatorship, simply 
because it was grounded on a centralized State composed of many nationali- 
ties, a State where a small group of Serbs ruled over other Serbs and 
monopolized power over other nationalities. The inevitable consequence 
was internal strife and the development of dictatorship to maintain a 


centralist concept of Government which could not be maintained by 
parliamentary methods. 
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During the occupation the Germans played on the passions of local 
nationalisms in Central Europe and the Balkans for all they were worth. 
They incited the Slovaks against the Czechs, the Bulgars against the Serbs, 
the Roumanians against the Hungarians; they prompted Ustashis to 
massacre Serbs and Chetniks to take revenge on Croats. Thus the Gestapo 
operated a ghoulish system of checks and balances in Central Europe and 
the Balkans, combining mutually embattled nationalists in their common 
hatred of Leftism. Such was the situation which Tito met in 1941. He 
did not make speeches about Marxist slogans, but threw appeal after appeal 
among Yugoslavs to bury their hatchets and band together against the 
invader and not to let themselves be led astray by fanatics into the Gestapo 
strategy of mutual extermination. This policy succeeded, so that today 
there is no fear that the Serbian people may take wholesale revenge on the 
Croatian people for the ghastly massacres of the Serbs in 1941 and after- 
wards. 

What is going on now in Yugoslavia, in Central Europe and the Balkans 
is a Federalist Revolution, that is, the granting of federal status—or at 
least equal treatment—to every nationality. Czechoslovakia will be a 
Federal State; one speaks of nationalities even in Roumania today. There 
are two Departments in the University of Cluj, Hungarian and Roumanian. 
The Macedonian question seems to be on the way to solution; that region 
which for seventy years has been disputed by Serbs and Bulgars, who went 
four times to war over it, has become a federal unit in Yugoslavia, and 
possibly Bulgarian Macedonia will join it some time in the future. In 
Yugoslavia we have today a federal status for five recognized nationalities: 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, Montenegrins. The sixth State is 
Bosnia, so hopelessly mixed of Moslems, Serbs and Croats that it was 
made a separate State which is neither Serb nor Croat. 

Federalism appears now in Central Europe and the Balkans as an 
integral part of democracy; at least it is the basis of democracy, since the 
freedom of the citizen cannot be conceived without freedom of the nation- 
alities to which they belong, and the most perfect democratic machinery 
will fail to function if one nationality is to play the top dog over the other. 
At the same time it is a basis for future confederations. All past schemes 
have envisaged confederations based on centralist States and have tried to 
build the house from the roof. The idea today is that federalism begins at 
home; that first Yugoslavia or Czechoslovakia must be a federal country, 
in order to be ready to join some larger federal group. The rise of federalism 
in the Balkans and Central Europe is the most significant phenomenon of 
the present day. That region, proverbial for nationalistic bickerings and 
squabbles, may soon prove capable of introducing elements of stability 
and security into European life. 

So far as the economic system in the region is concerned, it has been 
officially proclaimed that private ownership is to remain, and I have seen 
it in practice, but there will be a good deal of co-operativism. There will 
be State control over big business and there will be a certain amount of 
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State ownership. The system will not be clean-cut, however, but private 
ownership and initiative will nevertheless be prevalent and basic. There 
is no evidence that a communist system of economy will prevail as in 
Soviet Russia. 

The pre-war economic and social structure of the region is important 
for future developments. It was, and is, a predominantly peasant region 
where, as I mentioned earlier, the peasant often forms up to 80 per cent 
of the population. In Hungary there reigned a feudal system where 3 
million peasants out of a population of 4} million were nothing but an 
agrarian proletariat. Elsewhere in the Balkans there was a sort of pre- 
capitalistic system of economy, something on the South American pattern: 
a vast, impoverished and largely illiterate peasantry with no political power, 
a huge Government and bureaucracy, no independent capitalist or business 
class but only a few capitalistic families, a very thin and poor middle class, 
a lot of foreign capital and extraordinarily cheap labour. The exceptions 
were Austria and Czechoslovakia, which had a more balanced class compo- 
sition, more industrialists, and enjoyed a much higher standard of living. 

Agrarian reforms are on the way in Roumania and in Hungary; the 
expert criticism often heard is that inefficiency, the splitting up of large 
estates, and lack of agricultural machinery will result in a decline of pro- 
duction. The point is that agrarian reforms are never purely economic 
measures: in that part of Europe agrarian reform represents an irresistible 
political demand. In fact, since Roman times there has never been an 
agrarian reform which has not at least temporarily resulted in a decline 
of production. Politically, however, an agrarian reform releases tremend- 
ous human energies which cannot be expressed in statistical figures but 
the influence of which appears afterwards. It is something like a long- 
range investment. The policy of delaying agrarian reforms has shown that 
if you want to avoid an economic shock, you delay the agrarian reform, 
one delay leads to more delays and finally to no agrarian reform. Except 
in Hungary, a wave of agrarian reforms swept the Balkans and Central 
Europe after the last war, and only in Czechoslovakia did they work out 
satisfactorily because there the agrarian credit was properly organized. 
In other countries the peasants got land but no equipment or money to 
buy it, and the subsequent fall of agricultural prices initiated the biggest 
peasant indebtedness in the world; in Roumania it was $26.00 per capita 
in 1932. Thus feudalism was reinstalled in a modern form: instead of 
working for a feudal baron, the Balkan peasant worked so many days a 
week for the local bank or merchant, and owned his mortgaged property 
only nominally. 

Machinery is a problem also, because the Germans have taken it away 
where it previously existed. 

Another thing to be considered is the labour force. Occasionally during 
the Yugoslav guerrilla war I have seen agricultural labour mobilized. If 
the peasants had not much to do on their own bit of land they were requested 
to go and work on someone else’s where the labour force had been mobilized 
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into the army. ot an inch of land was to be left unproductive in liberated 
territories. But this method will probably not be continued after the war. 
Instead there will be a co-operative system which will not be limited to 
buying and selling, as in the West, but will also extend into collective work. 
This kind of co-operation for common work will not be a great departure 
from normal traditional Balkan-Slav forms of family or village communal 
labour. Croatian Peasant Party and Slovenian Co-operatives were engaged 
in collective work before the war and, for instance, built roads or drained 
malarial marshes. The Slovenes went so far as to have even a few co- 
operative factories with workers as owners. However, the individual 
ownership of land is officially proclaimed and, so far as I know, will stay. 
The sense of individual ownership is deeply rooted in the Balkan peasant, 
so that experiments with State Farms in Yugoslavia are being made only 
in the provinces of Srem and Voyvodina—extremely rich, flat, agricultural 
land, on the farms which were abandoned by the fleeing German minorities. 

However, even in peace-time one-fifth of the Balkan peasantry, that is, 
about 6 million peasants, could not wrest an existence from the soil, and 
they will not be able to do so, regardless of the most intensive farming, 
the best methods and the best machinery. The only way out is industrial- 
ization based on domestic materials and domestic resources. Here again 
capital and equipment may have to come, at least partly from the West. 

Because of lack of domestic capital, the Balkan Governments controlled 
large areas of industrial activities even before the war. The Balkan 
Governments, which certainly were not Leftist, owned and operated rail- 
roads, telephones, telegraph, radio; they monopolized the production of 
tobacco, or of vital necessities like soap, sugar, petroleum; they participated 
heavily in banking, mining and lumber industries. So that a good deal 
of State ownership of industrial enterprises will simply have been inherited 
by new Governments from the old ones. 

Apart from large State ownership of industry in Yugoslavia before the 
war, there was a vast infiltration of foreign capital. Forty-six per cent 
of all industrial investment in Yugoslavia before the war was foreign, 
French capital holding first place and British second; in Roumania 36 per 
cent of oil resources were owned by British companies; in Bulgaria 43 per 
cent of industrial investment was foreign. Now foreign capital and foreign 
experts will be needed again and it has been said so officially. Yugoslavia 
is still rich in minerals, and in unexploited minerals, at that. There are 
vast resources to be tapped. Its bauxite and copper are well known. 
It is reasonable to assume that foreign capital will be admitted probably 
under new concession contracts, and whether these will be favourable 
enough to attract foreign capital is something to be seen. So far there is 
no development in that connection. 

Another kind of help may come from UNRRA and Lend-Lease for 
emergencies caused by the ravages of war. The devastation suffered by 
Yugoslavia is on a scale I had seen nowhere else; it is unimaginable. The 
total loss of life from battle, concentration camps, massacres, diseases, 
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starvation, is estimated at 1,700,000 out of a total population of 15 million. 
That is the highest proportion among the United Nations. You can walk 
through certain parts of Bosnia for days on end without ever meeting man 
or beast; grass grows where there used to be villages; many villages have 
been twice burned, twice rebuilt, and burned for the third time. It is 
estimated that only 20 per cent of the arable area of Yugoslavia was sown 
last autumn; that up to 80 per cent of the cattle has been destroyed, eaten, 
or taken away by the enemy. Fifty per cent of the’ people went barefoot 
last winter. On mountain roads you will often meet women who will 
scramble off into the bushes at the approach of a stranger because they 
are only half-clad. I do not believe that, with the best of goodwill, even 
UNRRA and Lend-Lease can fully restore the normal conditions of life. 
The principal, if not the only, resource that will remain to the Yugoslavs 
for the reconstruction of their country is the vitality of the people. This 
may mean Government regimentation for a long time to come, because 
the country has simply got to be reconstructed, and if it cannot get sufficient 
help from abroad it must mobilize every ounce of human energy it possesses 
under Government control. Therefore it is my belief that if we want to 
hasten and ensure perfect liberalism in Yugoslavia, we must help to recon- 
struct the country; otherwise the country will have to continue to live, 
for some time to come, in a state of total economic mobilization. 

There has been some talk of Soviet economic schemes for Central 
Europe and the Balkans, predicting that the entire area will form a kind 
of closed economy, leaning on Russia. It is as yet premature to prog- 
nosticate on these things. I think it all depends on whether Germany 
will be heavily de-industrialized, in which case Central Europe and the 
Balkans would have no other industrial neighbour to lean on but Soviet 
Russia. However, organization of some common regional economy can 
be expected at any rate some time in the near future, some reduction or 
even abolition of tariffs and some adjustment of the Czech and Austrian 
industries to complement the agriculture of the Danubian Basin. And 
the entire economic area of nearly 70 million people will definitely need an 
outlet to the Mediterranean. 

There are three sea outlets for that region at present: Istanbul, Salonica 
and Trieste. The latter is the most logical and also the best connected 
with its hinterland. Trieste is particularly important for Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania and Czechoslovakia. 

The question is eternally asked: What is the position of Russia in 
Central Europe and the Balkans? I always think of what a Russian 
general once said to me: ‘‘We don’t want Communism in the Balkans, 
first because we don’t need it, secondly because we cannot impose it; 
but we do not want régimes or Governments unfriendly to Soviet Russia.”’ 

Russia is following a policy of collective security parallel with a policy 
of regional security, fitting both together, but holding on to regional 
security in case the plan of world security should not work out. So she 
collaborates in San Francisco, but at the same time makes pacts and 
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alliances with the anti-Fascist Governments of the Balkans and Central 
Europe. No confederation scheme appears to be considered, but the 
Soviet Government has so far concluded defensive alliances with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; one with Bulgaria is expected. Soon 
we might see Soviet Russia linked with all Slavs through military alliances 
embracing some 240 million people. 

For a century and a half Europe has been saved from a Continental 
tyrant by the only effective combination, which brushed all ideological 
differences aside, that between Great Britain and Russia. And in the 
new understanding for a lasting peace, regardless of all the local conflicts 
and difficulties, Central Europe and the Balkans play a key role. Through- 
out the nineteenth century that area has been disputed between Russia 
and Great Britain, but there is no need for the resumption of those disputes, 
for the Balkans could also be a meeting-ground between Russia and Great 
Britain: in fact that is the historic function of Central Europe and the 
Balkans. These States make no historic sense unless they are regarded 
as the bridge between the East and the West. Today, even ideologically, 
they can be made a bridge between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon world, 
for their new forms of Government, new political régimes, new economic 
systems are mixed creations with elements borrowed partly from Russia 
and partly from the West. In the entire area Yugoslavia especially is 
an ideal testing ground for permanent Anglo-American-Russian accord. 




















INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COLLABO- 
RATION AND THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 


A. G. B. FISHER 


It has now become a commonplace, when we look back over the troub- 
lous history of the inter-war period, to say that it was a cardinal error at the 
end of the 1914-18 war to under-rate the importance in the international 
sphere of economic and social issues. The terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
revealed very little that was directly concerned with economic relation- 
ships, and even in the Covenant of the League of Nations the references 
to these questions were so general that their precise significance was quite 
uncertain. The responsibility for converting some of the vague aspirations 
therein outlined into something concrete and practical was handed over 
to the International Labour Office and to the ‘‘technical”’ sections of the 
League Secretariat. But on the whole economic issues aroused little 
interest among peacemakers after the last war. 

If recent statements by public men are to be taken at their face value, 
similar mistakes are not to be made at the end of this war. In some 
quarters indeed there is a tendency to exaggerate the far-reaching benefits 
likely to accrue from a close concentration of attention upon economic 
issues. The now fashionable emphasis on the importance of these things 
is naturally gratifying to an economist, but if he is wise, he will not allow 
himself to be carried away by this enthusiasm, for this, like most fashions, 
can easily be pushed too far. We may resolutely decide to think and talk 
about nothing but economic problems, in the solution of which everybody 
might hopefully be supposed to have such an obvious common interest 
that their political implications could safely be put on one side, but experi- 
ence has often shown that these thorny questions cannot be dodged; they 
will persist in raising their ugly heads. There can indeed be no serious 
question of the great importance of the economic approach to world prob- 
lems; and, what is still more to the point, there is now fairly widespread 
agreement, based on much recent bitter experience, that few of the more 
pressing and difficult economic or social problems can be entirely solved 
by purely national action. This fact was coming to be more generally 
appreciated before the outbreak of the present war, and though its full 
implications are still far from clear to everybody, it has not since 1939 
lost any of its force. For this reason, if for no other, we should carefully 
examine the work initiated by the representatives of the four Great Powers 
at Dumbarton Oaks,! and further elaborated at San Francisco, to promote 


1Conversations on a World Organization held at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
U.S.A., August 29-October 7, 1944. 
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the joint effort which is so much to be desired in facing the complex economic 
and social problems of the modern world. 

New machinery for ensuring ‘effective international collaboration in 
economic, social, cultural and related fields’’ was formally approved at 
a Public Commission Session of the San Francisco Conference on June 12, 
1945. By the adoption of the report submitted to this meeting, the World 
Organization is directed to promote higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social progress and development, 
members of the Organization pledging themselves to these goals. The 
attainment of these goals is to be sought through an Economic and Social 
Council operating under the authority of the General Assembly, which is 
directed to further international co-operation in the political, economic, 
social, cultural, educational and health fields. The Council will consist 
of representatives of eighteen members of the Organization, elected by 
the General Assembly for terms of three years, and without any limitation 
upon eligibility for re-election. No provision is made for permanent seats 
for the Big Five, for, as the British Commentary on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals! put it, “it was thought that in a body so large the principal 
States of the world would always in practice be elected, but that the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly should be free to exercise their choice.’’ The 
Council is authorized to initiate studies and reports and to make recom- 
mendations to the Assembly and to members of the proposed World 
Organization, and its decisions will be by simple majority vote. It also 
has responsibility for bringing into relationship with the United Nations 
“the various specialized intergovernmental organizations and agencies 
having wide international responsibilities in economic, social and other 
related fields.’’ It is authorized to set up Commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its work. 

The new Organization may be usefully compared with the proposals 
of the Bruce Committee,? appointed in May 1939, ‘‘to study and report 
on the appropriate measures of organization which would ensure the 
development and expansion of the League’s machinery for dealing with 
technical problems, and promote the active participation of all nations 
in the efforts made to solve these problems.’’ Apart from any feeling, 
natural enough in the middle of 1939, that a desperate effort was needed 
to salvage something from the threatened ruin of the structure of the 
League, there was also a strong case at that time for reviewing its activities 
in the economic and social spheres. The machinery for this purpose had 
to some extent been developed haphazard and piecemeal, and in particular 
it was desired to facilitate the participation in this work of as many States 
as possible, irrespective of their formal membership of the League. The 
latter problem naturally presents itself now in a form entirely different 


1Cmd. 6571, November 1944. 
2So called after its chairman, Mr. S. M. Bruce, the Australian High Commissioner in 
London. Report on The Development of the International Co-operation in Economic and 


Social Affairs issued August 1939. 
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from that which it took in 1939. The relation of ‘‘outsiders” to the pro- 
posed General International Organization is, however, still an important 
issue. Membership is to be open ‘“‘to all peace-loving States,’’ a phrase 
which does not lend itself readily to precise definition. There may be 
insuperable difficulties in the way of any rapid extension of membership 
in directions which imply political responsibilities, but it is of great im- 
portance that on the economic side any suspicion of a policy of exclusion 
should be dispelled at the earliest possible date. This applies to the 
neutrals, but it applies equally to our present enemies. It is scarcely 
conceivable that they should be relegated to a status of permanent in- 
feriority. Sooner or later they must be admitted as partners in the mould- 
ing of world economic policy, and the risks run by admitting them too 
soon are negligible as compared with the risks run by admitting them too 
late. 

In many respects the Economic and Social Council closely resembles 
the Central Committee for Economic and Social Questions, to which the 
Bruce Committee suggested should be entrusted the direction and super- 
vision of the work of all the League Committees dealing with economic 
and social questions. Its membership was tentatively put at twenty-four, 
the States to be represented being chosen by the Assembly of the League. 
By its proposal also to include not more than eight co-opted members 
appointed in a personal capacity on the grounds of special competence and 
authority, the Bruce Committee attempted to take a further step in working 
out new techniques for a more fruitful association of the work of ‘‘experts”’ 
with the activities of the responsible servants of Governments; but this 
particular approach to an important and difficult problem seems not to 
have been taken up again at San Francisco. 

Questions of constitutional structure and of formal competence no 
doubt have their importance. Anyone concerned about the construction 
of a stable world economic order will, however, much more eagerly enquire, 
what is all this likely to amount to in practice? The form in which the 
idea of an Economic and Social Council emerged from Dumbarton Oaks 
in October 1944 was taken by some sceptical observers as indicating that 
it might not be intended to treat the Council very seriously. The willing- 
ness of the Big Powers to forego any special formal privileges of membership, 
and even to leave open the possibility that they might be voted down by 
the representatives of the smaller Powers, itself contrasted so sharply with 
the anxious care displayed in formally safeguarding their position on the 
Security Council as to suggest a somewhat cynical interpretation. It was 
generally expected that many Governments would press at San Francisco 
for a more assured status for the Council and for the formulation in wide 
terms of the range of subjects which it was authorized to handle. The 
draft which was later approved co-ordinated numerous proposals which 
they put forward with these purposes in mind, and Dr. Evatt, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, warmly welcomed the revised version, 
describing it as ‘‘full-blooded’”’ in contrast with the Dumbarton Oaks 

3 
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outline, which he thought had been ‘‘somewhat anaemic.’’ Important 
as the agreed amendments may be, the simple truth remains, as always 
in such cases, that the proof of the pudding must be in the eating. Inter- 
national institutions are in the nature of things the creatures of the national 
Governments who give them a start in life, and thereafter pay for their 
upbringing and maintenance; however carefully prepared beforehand, there 
can be no absolute guarantee that they will be allowed to do much useful 
work. In the last resort the effectiveness of the Council will be determined 
by the quality of the persons nominated by Governments to represent 
them there, and by the instructions given them by their Governments before 
and during Council sessions. It is unrealistic to suppose that Government 
nominees will ever be so moved by powerful arguments submitted to them 
in Council debates as to vote in favour of resolutions of which their Govern- 
ments do not approve, and the content of their instructions will be de- ' 
termined by the lengths to which their Governments are prepared to go 
in giving a real meaning to the concept of international collaboration. 

But what exactly does ‘‘international collaboration’’ mean? In seeking 
for an answer to this question, we can conveniently draw upon the extensive 
experience of the League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
an examination of which will at the same time assist us in assessing the 
prospects for similar post-war institutions. 

In popular estimates of the value of the work of the League, it is now 
common form to contrast the success of its ‘‘technical” organs and of the 
International Labour Office with the complete failure, as in retrospect it 
must be described, of the League on its political side. Even a small 
measure of success no doubt contrasts sharply with complete failure, and 
it may now be thought wise to play up the work of these technical organs 
in the hope that people may thereby be induced to pay more serious atten- 
tion to the work of their successors. In 1939 the authors of the Bruce 
Report indeed could justifiably claim that the League had taken the initia- 
tive in nearly all the efforts to deal adequately with the tremendous econo- 
mic problems of the period. This was at best rather faint praise, and in 
no way warrants the view that we need now do nothing more than imitate 
the techniques of collaboration already elaborated before the war. If the 
new institutions now in contemplation are not to be sidetracked into 
trivialities and elaborate superficialities, the limitations of the old tech- 
niques must be clearly understood. For whatever their value, they were 
unable to prevent the record of progress in international economic relations 
during the inter-war period from being very nearly as depressing as the 
record in international political relations. As compared with the magni- 
tude of the tasks to be performed, the measure of success attained by the 
League’s technical organs was very small, and this was largely because 
Governments (as they demonstrated by their almost universal unwilling- 
ness to take much account, in determining them, of the probable effect of 
their own national economic policies upon other economies), understood 
little of the real meaning of collaboration in economic policy. 
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Such a judgment implies no kind of criticism of the extremely capable 
and public-spirited men and women who served the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office in these various connections. They 
were, however, as a rule given little opportunity to press effectively for 
“radical” solutions of the problems which afflicted the world; for solutions, 
that is to say, which went to the root of the matter. They did as well 
as they were permitted to do, and in some cases, one might almost say, 
even a little better; but in the end it amounted to very little, because they 
were seldom allowed to grapple with the really fundamental issues. Any 
satisfaction we may be disposed to feel as we observe various sectors in 
the economic and social fields marked off for the attention of some inter- 
national organization—the International Labour Office, for example, or 
the proposed Food and Agricultural Organization—may turn out to be 
rather naive, unless those who serve these institutions are to be permitted 
to probe more deeply into the roots of their problems than was the usual 
practice before 1939. If we fail to understand the nature and importance 
of the handicaps which limited the usefulness of much of the inter-war 
work of the League organs, the results accruing from the work of the new 
institutions will fall far below even the most modest current anticipations, 
and the consequent disillusionment might easily lead to a dangerous 
cynicism which would, quite unfairly, write off the whole idea of inter- 
national collaboration in the economic sphere as merely another piece of 
elaborate camouflage. 

What, in fact, should we have in mind when we talk about international 
collaboration in the economic and social spheres? In the first place, people 
or institutions who propose to work together will clearly not get far unless 
they are prepared to share to the full all the information available to them 
relating to the purposes for which they are to collaborate. Both the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Office were commendably active 
in encouraging work of this kind. They collected and published a great 
deal of information, statistical and otherwise, and encouraged government 
departments to raise the standards of efficiency of their statistical services. 
Some of their own publications based upon the material thus collected were 
of great value, and while the war has limited the range of this service, its 
quality is in some respects now even higher than before. Among recent 
documents which have the greatest importance for post-war policy some 
of the war-time publications of the League rank very high. Whatever 
else the Economic and Social Council may do, it may safely be presumed 
that this work of collecting and disseminating information and knowledge 
will not be neglected by it, either as a direct responsibility entrusted to 
the members of its own secretariat, or as a by-product of the work of the 
specialized organizations. 

Unless, however, the Economic and Social Council does a good deal 
more than this, it will not have made much progress towards effective 
international collaboration. As the Bruce Committee put it, “it is only 
by joint discussion of the nature of the new problems which [the] changes 
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[of recent years] present, by exchange of experience, and by co-ordination 
of national policies, that the adaptations essential to progress can be 
effected.’"! Both joint discussion and exchange of experience are essential, 
and international machinery should make them easier. But an inter- 
national organization which does nothing more has merely prepared the 
ground for its real work. It has not yet begun the real task of the ‘“‘co- 
ordination of national policies.” 

A brief discussion of the exact meaning of this attractive phrase, the 
“co-ordination of national policies,’’ can only with difficulty avoid the 
reproach of being platitudinous. The central point is, indeed, very simple, 
but as co-ordination or collaboration are so often mentioned without any 
evidence that this simple meaning is understood, it seems to require some 
repetition. If the policies of other countries have been co-ordinated with 
ours, we should expect them in certain significant respects to be different 
from what they would have been if they had not been subjected to this 
process. This is obvious enough, but what appears to be not quite so 
generally understood is that co-ordination equally implies some significant 
changes in our own policies. There must be a certain amount of give and 
take. There is no genuine co-ordination if one country is in a position 
simply to dictate the policies of its partners, and talk about co-ordination 
or collaboration is rather hollow if we are prepared to participate in inter- 
national conferences and discussions only with the implicit reservation 
that we are not to be expected to make any substantial modification in 
the policies which we have already decided to apply. The extent of the 
modification needed before we can seriously claim to be genuine collabora- 
tors must clearly be a matter of degree. For every country there are some 
modifications of policy which must be ruled out as impossible, but the 
narrower the field within which we are prepared to consider modifications, 
the narrower becomes the range of effective policy co-ordination. For 
nearly every country during the inter-war period this field was far too 
restricted, and this is the main explanation of the comparative failure of 
the League to do much more than preparatory work in dealing with the 
world’s economic problems. 

In urging national Governments to pay more serious attention to the 
effects of their policy decisions upon other economies, we are not asking 
them to be particularly noble or foolishly self-sacrificing. To a consider- 
able extent our object is little more than the avoidance of reprisals which 
are damaging all round. A wilful insistence on having one’s own way 
seldom ensures, even for the most powerful economies, the attainment of 
the objectives in mind. An enlightened regard for our own national self- 
interest imposes the necessity for a much more careful consideration of the 
interests of others than we have commonly shown in the past. There are, 
moreover, many legitimate objectives of national policy which cannot 
be easily or fully attained unless other economies can be induced to play 


1The Development of International Co-operation in Economic and Social Affairs (Geneva, 
League of Nations, August 1939), p. 8. 
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an appropriate part, and they will not easily be persuaded so to do unless 
we, too, are prepared to permit some modifications in our own policy. 

The powers entrusted to the organs of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office were not formally inadequate for the perform- 
ance of the task of co-ordinating national policies. But except to quite 
a limited extent, the powers could never be effectively used, because for 
the most part no Government was prepared to make the adjustments in 
its own policy without which co-ordination could be nothing more than 
a high-sounding phrase. This elementary limitation must be constantly 
borne in mind in any attempt to assess the prospects for more effective 
co-ordination in the future. 

Quite a wide variety of techniques was elaborated during the inter-war 
period for inducing a certain amount of policy co-ordination. Especially 
during its early years the League, through the efforts of its Financial Com- 
mittee, organized substantial assistance for certain nations, e.g., Austria 
and Hungary, which had fallen into desperate financial straits. This 
might be taken as a useful precedent for dealing with some of the emergency 
work urgently needed in Europe today. ‘The economic deterioration which 
proceeded apace in Europe after the last war had consequences at least 
as damaging to any hopes for the speedy establishment of a stable world 
order as the consequences of the devastation inflicted by the war itself. 
Unless someone takes effective steps at the earliest possible moment to 
restore in the liberated and devastated territories of Europe (and this 
includes the territories of our enemies no less than of our Allies) conditions 
which will permit a substantial proportion of the population there to earn 
some sort of living, the general position will rapidly become as intractable 
as it was in 1919 and 1920. Between the fields to be covered, whether 
efficiently or not, by UNRRA and the proposed Bank for International 
Development, there is an awkward ragged gap which needs to be filled in. 
Provided the job is energetically tackled, it probably matters little who 
does it, but it has been argued with some plausibility that the clearest 
proof of an intention to take the Economic and Social Council seriously 
would be to place upon it from the outset some measure of responsibility 
for this task. 

For the still more intractable problems which were not so conveniently 
localized as those for which the League programme of financial rehabilita- 
tion offered a partial solution, other techniques had to be devised. It was 
commonly assumed in the early part of the inter-war period that co- 
operation in dealing with these wider issues necessarily implied international 
contractual obligations. The International Labour Office seemed to regard 
the drafting of international conventions, which member Governments 
were asked to ratify, almost as its most important activity. Some sugcess 
was attained by this means, but for the most part the most difficult and 
most important problems are not amenable to such treatment, which 
assumes that we should aim at persuading every State to do the same thing. 
But standards of social services, for example, inevitably vary according 
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to the stage of development of the various States concerned; the tariff 
policy of Paraguay is of little importance to other countries, while the 
United States tariff is a fact to be taken into account by statesmen in 
every country throughout the world; the most violent fluctuations in the 
currency of Siam will have little effect except upon the Siamese, while any 
instability in sterling is a factor of world-wide significance. The formu- 
lation of international conventions designed for universal application 
usually in practice means a search for the lowest common denominator, 
and the time and energy devoted to this search could often have been 
much more usefully applied to some other purpose. Some of the new 
international institutions will probably try their hand at international 
conventions. Many people in the United States, for example, would like 
agreement on these lines for uniform action against international cartels, 
and both in the United States and elsewhere the idea of an international 
agreement for a tariff ceiling has also been discussed. If past experience 
is a safe guide, we should not, however, feel discouraged if the output of 
international conventions attributable to the Economic and Social Council 
and its subordinate organs is quite small. Its staff will probably utilize 
its limited time and resources to much better effect if it is encouraged first 
to examine carefully the intricate inter-relations between the diverse 
policies of different countries, with a view to discovering opportunities 
for action, not necessarily uniform, but more effective because more sensi- 
tive to the varied backgrounds and capacities for development and adjust- 
ment of the economies concerned. 

Already by 1939 the limitations of uniform international conventions 
were beginning to be understood, and the League was developing in their 
place a useful technique for drafting model conventions capable of adapta- 
tion to local conditions and of providing the basis of a series of bilateral 
treaties between member States. This was particularly helpful in assisting 
to remove some difficulties, such as those caused by double taxation, but 
more complex issues of really first-rate importance, which closely affected 
national susceptibilities, were not easily handled by this method. 

For these broader problems the favourite technique was that of the 
general international conference, of which the World Economic Conference 
of 1933 was at once the most striking and the most disappointing example. 
If one asks now what these conferences actually achieved, the only truthful 
answer which can be given, however regretfully, is next to nothing. Quite 
useful efforts were directed towards smoothing out some of the anomalies 
and injustices arising from variations in national systems of motor vehicle 
taxation, or from complications of customs formalities, to checking the 
counterfeiting of currencies, and facilitating the unification of road signals. 
These things were all well worth doing, but even if all these and other 
problems on a similar plane had been completely solved, most of the radical 
causes of economic disorder and friction during the inter-war period would 
have remained untouched. On the whole, the more fundamental and far- 
reaching the problems which troubled the world at this time, the less 
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successful was international collaboration in dealing with them. 

The main reason for this disappointing result has already been men- 
tioned. Plenty of good advice was offered, but the advice was seldom 
heeded. For the most part national Governments insisted on going their 
own way. In some respects, indeed, the advice may now, in retrospect, 
not look quite so good as it did at the time, and we may hopefully, though 
not over-confidently, anticipate that, as we have now learnt a little more 
than we knew twenty years ago about some aspects of economic organiza- 
tion, the advice offered by new international institutions, on the basis of 
this improved knowledge, may prove more generally acceptable. But the 
same fundamental problem will remain. We cannot reasonably expect 
‘advisory international economic institutions in the future to do much more 
than in the past unless we believe that national Governments (including 
our own) have formed new habits of attentiveness to the urgings or hints 
of such bodies. On the face of it, this seems still to be quite an open 
question. As official attitudes crystallize towards the specific proposals 
already formally debated, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
Bretton Woods Final Act, as well as towards other proposals not yet so 
far advanced, we shall no doubt get more light upon it. It would, however, 
surely be unduly pessimistic to take it for granted that Governments could 
not be persuaded to form the habit of allowing international institutions 
a greater degree of freedom in selecting the problems to be examined, and 
to practise more candour and frankness in expressing their judgments upon 
them than has hitherto been thought proper. The Economic and Social 
Council will not be very effective unless it steadfastly resists the temptation 
to head off its subordinates from a careful examination of problems, the 
results of which seem likely to embarrass some important national interest. 

Speculation about the attitude of other Governments is a fascinating 
exercise; it is, however, for the attitude of our own Government for which 
in the last resort we must take responsibility, and this therefore is the much 
more important question with which each individual should concern him- 
self. The machinery of the Council will not work of itself. Some power 
has to be placed at its disposal. It will be without any powers of initiative 
unless the representative of some Government is authorized to stand up 
in his place at the Council and propose that something should be done, 
that some important work should be initiated. There is always a grave 
risk that the resources and energy of an international organization may 
be frittered away by thrusting upon it a large number of trifling responsi- 
bilities. The persistent representations of a powerful and respected 
Government that work of real importance should not be shirked are not, 
however, to be lightly disregarded, and it is difficult to think of any Govern- 
ment which is in a more favourable position for making such representations 
than the Government of the United Kingdom. There is no country which 
has more to gain than ours from a smoothly functioning world economic 
order, and our strength and influence are such as to enable us to make 
positive contributions of first-rate importance to the construction of such 
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an order. British representatives would therefore be in an unrivalled 
position for urging that the new Council and its committees and staff 
should constantly keep their attention focussed on issues of real importance. 

A vast number of difficult conditions must be satisfied if the new insti- 
tutions are to work even moderately well, and in relation to each one of 
them, the United Kingdom will have a considerable burden of responsi- 
bility. The question of personnel will itself, particularly at the outset, 
be one of very great difficulty. The number of posts demanding competence 
of the highest order will almost certainly exceed the number of people 
available to fillthem. There will be many pressing demands at home upon 
high-grade personnel, and to profess interest in the new institutions would 
harmonize ill with any reluctance to facilitate, even at the cost of some 
inconvenience at home, the transfer to international employment of the 
most suitable men and women. Finance may beanothertrouble. Niggling 
economies of the kind which often impeded the work of the League will 
not be imposed by the representatives of countries who really take these 
new institutions seriously. In the nature of things quick results are not 
as a rule to be expected from them, and the quiet calm deliberation which 
is essential if effective long-range work is to be planned and executed is 
scarcely possible if those engaged in it are obliged to worry constantly 
about next year’s budget. 

Above all, the position of leadership—which is a legitimate ambition 
for any self-respecting nation—will be given the firmest foundations by 
consistent initiatives in directing the work of the new institutions into the 
most fruitful fields, despite any fears that these may also sometimes prove 
to be the most difficult and the most embarrassing. If our Government 
can be persuaded to take enlightened views on these matters, and to press 
them with the skill and pertinacity which are the traditional characteristics 
of British representatives at international assemblies, we need have little 
fear of any decline in British prestige or influence in the world. 











HOW MUCH CAN GERMANY PAY? 


P. N. ROSENSTEIN-RODAN 


I 


DuRING the war the public has learnt very little about politics and 
very much about economics. Accordingly, there has been no repetition 
of the French Finance Minister Klotz’s famous statement: ‘‘Le Boche 
paiera tout.’’ At one time during the war the reaction to this dictum 
went to an even more absurd opposite extreme of believing that “reparations 
are neither desirable nor possible.’’ The lesson in economics learnt during 
the war, however, yielded some fruit in the last two years and another 
opinion has gradually crystallized. ‘‘The amount of reparation payable 
depends entirely on the way in which payments are made. Confusion 
will result if they are made in money, but almost any amount is possible 
if we provide for reparations in kind. Reparations are entirely a question 
of organization.”” The statement is the more dangerous because it is 
quite true. But it is a truth the implications of which are not usually 
realized. If Germany and all the recipients of reparation payments (the 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, France, Eastern Europe, etc.) were fully 
planned economies on the Russian model, almost any amount of reparation 
payments in kind! could be made. It would only be a simple technical 
problem of how much and what kind of goods Germany should produce, 
how much should be left to the Germans, and how much should be taken 
from Germany by the various receiving countries. If the receiving coun- 
tries had planned economies, which were independent of the price mechan- 
ism, they could easily be organized to receive the amount of goods allocated 
on reparation account. If the whole world economy were planned, there 
would be no problem. An Austrian dictum is an appropriate comment 
on that: “If my aunt had wheels she would be a tram.”” The whole world 
economy will not, however, be fully planned—at any rate within the 
relevant period of the next ten to twenty years. There will be different 
degrees of control in the Atlantic hemisphere (more in the United Kingdom 
and in Europe than in the United States); there may be a planned economy 
in Eastern Europe, though even there it is by no means certain; and there 
will be, let us hope, a more tightly controlled economy in Germany, but 
hardly a fully planned economy. Not only do the Allied Nations not 
desire it, but even if they did they would be utterly unable to organize it. 
Any sensible discussion of how much Germany can pay must proceed on 

1Payments in kind are of course estimated in terms of money. They involve, however, 
some planning to ensure that ‘‘the movement of goods and services on reparations account 
shall be an additional movement over and above normal non-reparations trade,” and “‘pro- 
vide a procedure whereby the demands of claimant countries can be limited to what they 
are actually willing to accept.” J. Viner, ‘‘German Reparations Once More”’ (Foreign 


ye July 1943, p. 659). Payments in kind involve a method of organizing additional 
emand. 
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the assumption, therefore, that the U.S.S.R. has a planned economy and 
that the other countries have more or less controlled, but not planned, 
economies. 

The problem may be divided into two parts: (1) how much can be 
exacted from Germany, i.e., how is the German economy to be organized; 
(2) how are we to organize the reception of goods into the controlled 
economies? 

Before examining the first part of the problem, let us restate three 
general principles which are commonplaces, but which are none the less 
frequently forgotten in the jumble of emotional, political and economic 
arguments on the reparation problem. 

(1) Reparations are not a measure of vengeance. Their aim is to 
increase the real income of the world and to prevent a more unequal 
distribution of wealth between the different parts of the world economy. 
Without them Germany might yet emerge from the war relatively richer 
than other countries whose economic development has suffered by the 
war. Any reparations which would destroy German wealth without in- 
creasing wealth elsewhere should be rejected. Reparations should not 
upset but should further the economic development and prosperity of 
the post-war world. 

(2) We have to rely on German effort and willingness to produce 
enough, i.e., we must provide incentives which will make it worth 
Germany’s while to pay. Such incentives can be most easily found by 
creating a link between Germany’s standard of living and the production 
of reparation goods. 

(3) Here the time factor must be considered. The incentives must be 
of a kind which will be applicable within the next ten or fifteen years. The 
German standard of living before the war was a high one on the inter- 
national scale. It is a psychological fact, however, that people are not 
aware of their general well-being but only of the change in their well-being, 
in the same way in which one is only aware of the acceleration in the car but 
not of absolute speed. That means that the German post-war standard 
of living should not be appreciably lower than the pre-war standard, since 
otherwise it would not act as an incentive to productive effort. Fortun- 
ately, there is reason to believe that, in spite of severe war damage, very 
substantial reparation payments can be made without affecting the pre- 
war standard of living in Germany. It is on that basis that we shall 
now proceed to an estimate of the probable amount of reparation pay- 
ments. 


II 


Reparation payments can be made from two sources: 

(1) The stock of German wealth, i.e., by transfer of some capital assets 
(factory installations, lumber, etc.). 

(2) The flow of German income: 
(a) By delivery of labour for employment outside Germany. 
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(b) By deliveries of goods in kind produced in Germany. 

The second method, of organizing reparation out of German income, 
must be the main source of supply. The first step in assessing the possible 
amount requires an estimate of the German national income. Some con- 
fusion exists on this point, due to the fact that the German definition of 
national income differs from the British definition used in the White Papers, 
or by Colin Clark. The published figures of German national income are, 
therefore, not comparable to the British figures. They seriously under- 
estimate German national income, and may have contributed before the 
war to a general under-estimate of a possible German war effort. The 
official German definition of national income excludes the output of certain 
services such as transport, electric power, and parts of civil administration, 
because these services are considered instrumental to the production of 
the remaining output; the same services are, however, included in the 
British estimate of national income. The omission results in an under- 
estimate of the total German national income of 15 to 20 per cent. The 
pre-war (1937-8) German national income figure was, therefore, not 78 
or 80 milliard marks, but 95 milliard marks at factor costs, or more than 
£6,000 million at the rate of 15 marks to the pound sterling. If we take 
a normal pre-war year, say 1937, in which full employment was obtained 
in Germany, without such abnormal war-time features as slave labour 
and looting from occupied countries, we know that about 25 to 30 per cent 
of the German national income was used for armaments,! i.e., 30 milliard 
marks or £2,000 million. That means that after the German economy 
is rehabilitated to its 1937 situation, £2,000 million could be withdrawn 
from it as reparation payments in place of armaments without affecting 
the German standard of living. 

Various deductions have to be made, however, from this basic figure. 

(1) War losses are not known, but assuming that war casualties total 
from 5 to 6 million killed or so seriously injured that they are incapable of 
work, and knowing, on the other hand, that the annual increase of popula- 
tion in the working age group before the war was 300,000 (the German 
excess of births over deaths amounted to 500,000 per annum before the 
war), the net loss in employables would amount to between 2 and 3 million 
after a period of ten years (six years of war and four post-war years). Losses 
in man-power will be compensated to some extent by the resettlement of 
Germans expelled from various territories outside the frontiers of post-war 
Germany. These Germans will not bring any additional capital with 
them. They are likely to lower the average output per head in Germany. 
We may assume for our present purpose that they will only produce 70 
per cent of the pre-war German national income per head, i.e., that they will 
not contribute anything to the surplus available for reparation payments. 

1More specifically for her ‘‘war effort,” not only for armaments. Cf. Hitler’s state- 
ment on September 1, 1939, that the Nazis spent over 90 milliard marks on building up 
of defence forces. They could have spent only a small part of it during their first two 


years. Building up of defence forces ‘‘implies more than armaments; it includes a consider- 
able part of public investment.” 
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We would, therefore, have to deduct 10 per cent from German national 
income and the potential reparation part of it on that account. 

(2) The amount of the loss of territory and population has not been 
settled, but it is safe to assume that at least East Prussia, Upper Silesia 
and some other parts of German territory will be separated from Germany. 
Assuming tentatively a loss of 10 per cent of German pre-war working 
population, another 10 per cent deduction should be made from German 
national income and the potential reparation part of it. 

(3) Even after a far-reaching rehabilitation of the German economy 
within the first five post-war years, its efficiency will be affected by damages 
which are not made good (housing and public utilities will count here more 
heavily than direct industrial implements). Any estimate must necessarily, 
therefore, be provisional and vague. But, even if we take into account a 
probable increase in productivity per head of something between 14% per 
cent to 24% per cent per head per annum, it would be safe to provide for 
a loss in productivity, due to the remaining war damage, exceeding the 
increase in productivity over ten years. Assuming an increase in efficiency 
of 20 per cent over ten years and a fall in productivity due to incomplete 
rehabilitation of 25 per cent, German national income after the first five 
post-war years would amount to 95 per cent of the 1937 estimate. This 
would allow for a 15 per cent reduction of the equivalent figures for the 
period of war effort. A substantial part of this will have to be borne by 
a lowering of the German pre-war standard of living in one aspect: housing. 
We should allow 5 per cent on that account, so that on balance this third 
item can be assessed provisionally as a 10 per cent deduction of the repar- 
ations surplus. 

(4) An additional loss of efficiency has to be allowed for on the ground 
that the economic interdependence of the different parts of Germany will 
have been interfered with by changes in frontiers and the separation of 
the remainder of Germany from such territories as Upper Silesia and East 
Prussia. It is impossible to make a precise estimate here, but a 10 per cent 
deduction on reparations on this account may be allowed for. 

(5) Finally, we should allow for an additional 10 per cent reduction 
on reparations as a fund out of which not only the maintenance of the 
pre-war German standard of living, but also a gradual increase in it, should 
be provided for. 

Summing up all these items, we can see that a 50 per cent deduction 
must be made of the amounts of reparation to be exacted from Germany 
if the German standard of living is not to be substantially affected, which 
means that it could be equal to £1,000 million (pre-war purchasing power) 
instead of the £2,000 million previously expended on the war effort. This 
remains a very considerable amount. In order to realize how great it is, 
let us remember that it is twice as much as the whole of American foreign 
investments at their peak in the inter-war period. This amount could 
be got out of Germany on the assumption that the German economy was 
rehabilitated as speedily as possible. 
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This, however, is an unrealistic assumption. We cannot grant the 
principle of complete rehabilitation of the German economy within the first 
two or three post-war years even if it were technically possible to 
apply all available German labour and resources to that task. In such 
circumstances Germany’s economy would be restored before other countries 
were fully rehabilitated. This would be morally as well as politically 
unacceptable. We must assume, therefore, that only one part of the 
German resources will be devoted to German rehabilitation, and that 
the other part will be used for work outside Germany, and that this will 
be the main method of reparation payment employed during the first five 
post-war years. 

Using German labour outside Germany may represent a considerable 
waste from the economic point of view, since the output produced by 
German labour in Germany might be considerably greater than that pro- 
duced outside Germany. None the less, we assume that during the first 
five years of the post-war period, one-half of the German prisoners of war 
(or their equivalent in number) will be employed as labour outside Germany 
during one year, and one-quarter of these numbers (or their equivalent) 
will be employed outside Germany for the next four post-war years. The 
whole of German reparations could then be divided into three five-year 
periods. During the first five-year period the bulk of reparations would 
consist of labour and the transfer of some capital assets. Foreign assets 
in German hands would presumably be used in part to meet pre-war debt 
obligations. In the second five-years’ period German reparation payments 
in kind would be at their height. We assume during this period a further 
reduction of 10 per cent (to £900 million) perannum. The third five-years’ 
period would be one of gradually diminishing reparation payments, paving 
the way to a normal peace-time economy at its conclusion. 

Let us now assess briefly what amount these reparation payments 
represent: 


(1) The first five-year period. A German worker in Germany before 
the war produced on the average an equivalent of £250 output per annum. 
When employed outside Germany the value of his output, as stated above, 
would be considerably lower. Moreover, if we take into account that 
he will have to be maintained, i.e., fed and paid, only the “value added”’ 
can be properly counted as a reparation contribution by Germany. It is 
impossible to assess the “value added” proportion precisely. We assume 
it to be anything between 25 per cent and 40 per cent. Value added can 
be assumed as, let us say, £90 per German worker per annum. That 
would amount for 4 million workers during one year to £360 million, and 
for 2 million German workers for additional four years to £720 million— 
a total of £1,080 million. Adding to it a transfer of some capital assets 
of about £200 million would make the German reparation payments during 
this first five-year period roughly £1,250 million. 


(2) The second five-year period. During this period, as is stated above, 
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German reparations would amount to £900 million per annum, i.e., £4,500 
million. 


(3) The third five-year period. This period would provide gradually 
diminishing payment, for example, £800, £600, £400, £300, £150 millions, 
ie., £2,250 million. The total would, therefore, amount to 


First five-year period......... £1,250 million 
Second “ ale ere rs 4,500 ‘“ 
Third =i WS eee ou. 2,250 “ 





£8,000 million 





This is equivalent to a reparation payment of £530 million on the average 
of each of the fifteen years of reparation period. The allocation of quotas 
to different countries would have to be agreed upon. It is quite obvious 
that the U.S.S.R. is entitled to receive the greatest part of it (for instance 
40 per cent to 50 per cent), Eastern and South-Eastern Europe about 20 
per cent, and Western Europe the rest. There seems to be no case for the 
United States to receive reparations, nor is there any visible or audible 
demand for them in the United States. 

The first five-year period would thus mainly be a rehabilitation period 
in Germany. In order to get more on reparations account the world 
would have to help, and even in some exceptional cases, to invest in Ger- 
many during this period. The ‘‘normal’’ trade would have to be built up 
so that Germany could import the raw materials and foodstuffs which 
would enable her to fulfil the production programme. All this involves 
a tremendous organizational task, and only an optimist could assert that 
it would be fully realized. But if the world is to be harmonious and 
peaceful, a Germany must find its place in it, and this programme could 
be considered as an ideal target. 

One argument on the difficulties of organizing reparations in kind may 
be considered briefly. The bulk of reparation deliveries will be capital 
goods and machinery. Exporters of such goods in the United States and 
in Western Europe may fear that reparation deliveries will spoil their 
export markets; that further such deliveries will give Germany a powerful 
and permanent hold on those countries which receive machinery on repar- 
ation account, since the type of machinery used, the spare parts required 
and servicing, will make such countries dependent on the German machine 
industry after the reparation period is over. These fears are not really 
well founded. The need for capital goods in economically backward 
countries is so great that the machine industry of the Atlantic hemisphere 
could not in any event provide for all of it. The economically backward 
countries are far too poor to be able to pay effectively for all the capital 
goods which they require for their industrialization. If they receive one 
part of the capital goods which they need without payment (i.e., on repar- 
ation account) they may be more able to pay for an additional amount of 
capital goods through normal commercial transactions. From the point 
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of view of the rich countries it must be in their national interest to deal 
with rich customers rather than with poor ones. In the long run, there- 
fore, deliveries on reparation account to economically backward areas 
must be in the national interest of the rich and mature economies. 

The dependence of the receiving countries on German servicing and 
spare parts, however, has to be, arid can be, taken into account. Machinery 
in general can roughly be divided into three categories: Category A con- 
sists of machinery requiring servicing and spare parts amounting over a 
decade to 100 per cent or more of the original value of the machines. 
Germany would not be allowed to deliver any such machinery on reparation 
account. Category B consists of machinery requiring servicing and spare 
parts amounting over a decade to between 50 to 60 per cent of the original 
value. Only a limited amount of such deliveries should be granted to 
Germany. Category C, however, consists of machinery for which the 
cost of servicing and spare parts amounts to less than 50 per cent of their 
value over a decade. It is this category which should represent the bulk 
of the German reparation deliveries. In addition, reasonable care would 
be taken to ensure that the spare parts and the types of machinery de- 
livered should, wherever possible, conform to such international standard 
requirements that machine industries outside Germany should be able to 
supply a great deal of similar machines or spare parts. 


Ill 


The reception of reparation goods will present problems in the different 
receiving countries which will vary in accordance with their economic 
structure and policy. The U.S.S.R. can obviously absorb an almost 
unlimited amount of goods without any difficulty. The economically 
backward countries in Eastern Europe can also organize the reception of 
reparation goods without seriously upsetting their domestic industries. 
A more complex organization is required, however, in the mature industrial 
countries. German deliveries must be fitted into their economies without 
creating risks of instability. No such country will want to depend on 
Germany for the bulk of its normal requirements of more important com- 
modities, and run the risk of the extinction of those particular industries 
at home. Reparation deliveries must, therefore, meet additional not 
normal demand. To create purchasing power equivalent to the value of 
reparation deliveries is necessary, but is not enough. Special institutions 
for ordering and disposing of reparation goods would have to be created. 

Taking Great Britain as an example and assuming that her share is 
15 per cent of the total or about £80 million per annum, the reparations 
could be divided into two parts. One part would consist of machinery 
for such additional re-equipment and modernization of British industry 
(for instance the textile industry) which could not be supplied from British 
resources during the fifteen year post-war period; special agencies would 
grant credit earmarked for the buying of additional equipment. The 
second part would consist of goods for export trade handled and sold by 
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British agencies. Germany might supply some types of machinery for 
countries like India or Egypt on British debt account. German reparations 
would, incidentally, make up during a difficult transition period the loss 
of income on British pre-war foreign investments. 


IV 


The reparation programme roughly sketched above requires an inter- 
national effort to organize and rehabilitate the German economy. Far 
from smashing German industry, which would represent not only a German 
loss but also a destruction of world wealth, the desirable aim is a thorough 
industrialization of Germany. This industrialization, however, would be 
so organized as to benefit the rest of the world even more than Germany 
herself. No country becomes rich on exports which are not paid for. The 
huge exports of German industry would be on reparation account, i.e., not 
paid for. Such industrialization of Germany would be the best use of 
world economic resources, and appears necessary for the promotion of 
world prosperity. But even from the security point of view, the industrial- 
ization of Germany accompanied by a thorough industrialization of Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe, Germany’s war-time foodstuff supplier, would 
make Germany dependent on overseas supplies of agrarian produce, and 
thus incapable of a long war. 

Apart from the strictly economic benefits, such a reparation programme 
has a great psychological and political advantage. Germany would be 
given the function or mission to work her passage home. The development 
of international depressed areas for which normal international investment 
is clearly insufficient would become possible if American international 
investment plus German reparations were directed to that purpose. 

1“Many countries now believe that receipt of reparations in the form of an increased 
inflow of goods and services is not in their economic interest. It is closely related, in 
the minds of most of those who hold it, to the fear of cheap imports, as if they were a plague 
instead of, normatly, a blessing. . It is topsy-turvy economics. 

“Another idea of the same order is that heavy reparations ‘demands on Germany, 
which keep her industries fully employed, give her wide business connections, and make 
her products familiar to other people, will work to her long-run advantage by building 
up her productive facilities and giving her a predominant position in the export markets 
of the world. The idea is basically absurd. If it were not, it would be sensible to tell 
General Motors that it can grow rich by giving its cars away instead of trying to sell them, 


or to tell the United Nations that they can keep Germany poor and weak after the war 
by paying reparations to her.” Viner, German Reparations Once More. 














AUSTRIA BEFORE THE ANSCHLUSS AND 
A VIEW OF HER FUTURE PROSPECTS’ 


SIR WALFORD SELBY 


I SHALL not attempt to review the early history of Austria, her contri- 
bution and her successes through the centuries, her failures and her blunders. 
Austria’s role is summed up in many well-known sayings, the first some 
five hundred years ago: ‘‘Austria erit in orbe ultima”; ‘“‘Revanche pour 
Sadowa,”’ which heralded the 1870 War; ‘“‘L’Autriche c’est la guerre,” I 
think from the Peace Conference of 1919; “‘S’il n’y avait pas |’Autriche il 
faudrait la créer,’’ the pronouncement of a Czech statesman many years 
ago. ' 

British interest in Austria is nowhere better summed up than in the 
now famous declaration of Sir Austen Chamberlain on April 1, 1936: 
“The independence of Austria is a key position. If Austria perishes 
Czechoslovakia becomes indefensible; then the whole of the Balkans would 
be subjected to a gigantic new influence. Then the old Germanic dream 
of a Central Europe ruled by and subject to Berlin would become reality 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, with incalculable 
consequences not only for our country but our Empire.”’ 

With that brief preface I come straight to the years 1933-8 which 
cover the period of my mission to Austria. 

Herr Hitler became Chancellor of the Third Reich on January 30, 1933. 
Within three months, owing to internal troubles in Austria in which the 
Pan-Germans were involved, Dr. Dollfuss had contrived to suppress the 
Austrian Parliament, availing himself of some emergency legislation which 
was passed during the war of 1914-18. He tendered his resignation to the 
President, but it was refused. This action brought him into most un- 
fortunate conflict with the Socialist Party of Austria, a conflict which was 
to develop so calamitously a year later. In the month of June 1933 Dr. 
Dollfuss attended the World Economic Conference in London as the 
representative of Austria. He was made the object of a very great ovation 
and many complimentary references to the ‘Pocket Chancellor’ appeared 
in the British Press. There is little doubt that this reception created a 
deep impression on the mind of Dr. Dollfuss. He returned to Vienna 
convinced that in the struggle in which he was engaged with Hitler he had 
powerful support at his back. I arrived in Vienna early in July 1933, 
following almost immediately in the footsteps of Sir Eric Phipps, owing 
to the special wish of the Chancellor that there should be no interregnum 
at the British Legation. 

I think it would have been impossible for anyone to visit Austria in 


1Address given at Chatham House, February 1, 1945, 
2Times, April 2, 1936. 
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1933 without immediately coming under the impression of the great pressure 
on Austria. On the one hand the Nazi campaign of agitation, increased by 
Hitler after his advent to power, was at its height; on the other, Austria 
was still suffering from the effects of the great economic crisis of 1931, while 
Hitler was bringing economic pressure to bear, hoping thereby to bring 
Austria to her economic knees. It seemed obvious that unless succour 
were to be forthcoming from some quarter Austria must succumb. In 
Vienna one heard it said on all hands: ‘‘L’Autriche n’est pas viable.” 

In the event it was Signor Mussolini who first came to the assistance of 
Austria by agreeing to purchase large quantities of Austrian timber, but 
that help was not to make itself felt for many months to come. As the 
winter months advanced the danger seemed to increase. In October 1933 
an attempt, which was traced to Munich, was made on the life of the 
Chancellor. He escaped, being only wounded in the arm. By December 
there was no doubt that he was fully aware of his own predicament. Early 
in the year 1934 he made a strong protest in Berlin, demanding the cessation 
of the Nazi agitation in Austria, and announcing that unless he received 
satisfaction from the German Government he would make an appeal to 
the League of Nations. 

It is a pity from many points of view that that appeal did not take 
place, since it might have had the effect of relieving the steam pressure 
gathering in Austria, apart from showing up in all its brutal nakedness the 
magnitude of the menace advancing on European peace. As it was, things 
in Austria took a different and a very unfortunate turn—a clash between 
the Socialists and the Government of Dr. Dollfuss. The precipitating 
cause was the action of the Vice-Chancellor, Major Fey, during the absence 
of Dr. Dollfuss in Budapest. Major Fey ordered a search for arms; this 
was resisted by the Socialists and five days’ heavy fighting followed in 
Vienna. There is no doubt that this moment was a very critical moment 
for Austria indeed, since British and American opinion reacted fiercely 
to the action of the Austrian Government. A storm of criticism burst over 
the head of Chancellor Dollfuss. Paeans of jubilation rose in Berlin. 
Germany concluded she had Austria at her mercy—an easy prey. Fortu- 
nately, at this very critical moment the Western Powers did not waver. 
On February 17, 1934, Great Britain and France with Italy intervened 
with a declaration renewing their interest in the maintenance of Austrian 
independence. The declaration had the full support of the Czechoslovak 
Government at the time, since however much Czechoslovakia might deplore 
the action of the Austrian Government and hold it responsible for the clash 
with that party with which they were most closely associated, Czecho- 
slovakia had no wish to take any action which would place Hitler in Vienna 
in the place of Dollfuss. 

The Nazi agitation which had to some extent subsided in these critical 
days was renewed and, on July 25, 1934, Dr. Dollfuss was murdered in the 
Chancellery of the Ballhausplatz. Undoubtedly this occasioned a grave 
shock to the public opinion of the world. Mussolini mobilized 100,000 
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troops on Austria’s southern frontier, while the British and French Govern- 
ments reaffirmed the declaration they had made in the preceding February 
and on previous occasions. Under cover of this protection Austria had 
no difficulty whatsoever in restoring order. There was very little dis- 
turbance in Vienna but trouble continued for a few days in the south, in 
Graz, that centre of the German colony in Austria to which we in large 
measure owe the Pan-German movement from the eighteen-nineties 
onwards. 


The events of the remaining four years with which this paper deals will 
be divided into three parts: (1) international developments in their effect 
on the Austrian position; these are very important, since Austria seemed 
to me to be suspended like a light balloon on the wires connecting the great 
capitals, moving backwards and forwards in accordance with the strain or 
the tension of those wires; (2) internal developments in Austria, which 
have little importance, for I never saw the possibility of secure foundations 
on which Austria could construct anything of permanency in the state of 
war which prevailed; (3) the economic recovery of Austria from 1933-8, 
which in my view has considerable importance in relation to the future. 

Chancellor Von Schuschnigg succeeded Dr. Dollfuss. He brought with 
him as Minister for Foreign Affairs Baron Berger-Waldenegg, an adherent 
of Prince Starhemberg, and accordingly of the Italian orientation of policy 
based on the Rome Protocols. But Baron Berger-Waldenegg, a late mem- 
ber of the Austrian Diplomatic Service, was too expert an assessor of 
international values not to appreciate that it was not alone to Italy that 
Austria could look for her salvation. He continually affirmed the im- 
portance he attached to British and French support. It was under his 
auspices that Chancellor Von Schuschnigg paid a visit to London and Paris 
in February 1935. The visit had been preceded by a visit from M. Laval 
to Rome, interpreted by the Austrians as a consolidation of Franco-Italian 
relations in regard to the support of Austria. But these developments, 
which were viewed in Austria as encouraging, were quickly followed by 
the repudiation by Germany of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
on March 16, 1935, and the British visit to Berlin (March 24 to 27) which 
aroused fears in Austria lest she might be made a pawn in some ‘bargain 
with Germany. The Stresa declarations (April 14), in which France, Great 
Britain and Italy undertook to consult together in the event of any aggres- 
sion upon Austria, did much to restore confidence in that country, but 
that action was followed by the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of July 
18 and the British dispute with Italy over Abyssinia. There is very little 
doubt that this dispute placed Austria in a very difficult position indeed, 
because just at that moment she was relying for one-third of her export 
trade on the support which Signor Mussolini was affording. Doubtless 
under his pressure she voted against the imposition of sanctions on Italy 
at the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva in September 1935, a vote 
which brought upon her much criticism in Great Britain. 
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The Austrians were very quickly aware of and alarmed at this reaction. 
Baron Berger-Waldenegg endeavoured to furnish an explanation of the 
action of the Austrian Government at a meeting of the Federal Parliament 
in November, but if this gave the British satisfaction, it greatly displeased 
the Italians and infuriated the Germans in particular. 

The year 1936 opened with the death of King George V. This was 
made the occasion of a great manifestation of sympathy in Vienna. All 
buildings were black-flagged during the week preceding the funeral, and 
the festivities of Carnival Week, including the Opera Ball, were postponed. 
Prince Starhemberg was sent to London for the funeral as the representa- 
tive of Austria. There followed the great event of 1936, the repudiation 
by Germany of the Treaty of Locarno and her re-entry into the Rhineland, 
which unquestionably struck a severe blow at the Austrian position. When 
the dust of this successful coup had subsided, a triumphant Herr Von Papen 
renewed his pressure upon the Chancellor to come to a direct agreement 
with Germany. Somewhat reluctantly, I believe, the Chancellor gave 
him his conditions. They were the same as had ever been insisted upon 
by Dollfuss, namely, the independence of Austria and non-interference in 


her internal affairs. On that basis the Austro-German Agreement of July | 


1936 was signed in Vienna. It created much misgiving among many of 





the more ardent supporters of the Chancellor who maintained that it could 
not but have the effect of weakening the position of Austria. Moreover, 
it was argued that Germany, in any case, had no intention of carrying out 
any of her written undertakings, a forecast which was quickly proved to 
be true. Only three weeks later the passage of the Olympic Torch through 
Austria on the way to the Olympic Games was made the occasion for 
another violent Nazi demonstration against the Chancellor and his Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor retaliated by suppressing the amnesty which had 
been a part and provision of the July Agreement, and Austro-German re- 
lations returned to that state which had marked them for no less than 
three years past. 

At this moment the now notorious quisling, Herr Guido Schmidt, 
appeared on the scene as Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was said to 
be a personal friend of the Chancellor. I was never sure whether he had 
made up his mind when he came into power on the course he was eventually 
to take. He asserted that his policy was based on the Rome Protocols 
and, like his predecessor, affirmed the importance which he attached to the 
support of Great Britain and France; indeed, in 1937, he came as the repre- 
sentative of the Austrian Government to the Coronation of King George VI. 
Herr Guido Schmidt’s first visit was to Italy, to pay his respects to Signor 
Mussolini. It was followed by a meeting of the three Protocol Powers, 
Hungary, Italy and Austria, ia Vienna on November 11 to 12, 1936. Ger- 
many demanded admittance to the Conference but she was refused, an 
indication, that so far as Signor Mussolini was concerned his mind was 
not as yet made up in the matter of Austria. Immediately after the 
Vienna meeting of the Protocol Powers Guido Schmidt paid his first visit 
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to Berlin in response to the invitation of Marshal Goering. He was in 
Berlin about a week. It was rumoured on his return that in his conver- 
sations with the German statesmen he had gone rather further than was 
palatable to the Chancellor, although little emerged from the visit except 
that conversations in regard to commercial questions were agreed upon. 
The visit was returned in the spring of 1937 by Baron von Neurath, the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs. His arrival in Vienna was the 
occasion of disgraceful scenes in the Maria Hilfer Strasse, leading from 
the West Bahnhof, scenes of such a nature that a competent friend of mine, 
a press representative, came to tell me at the Legation that there had been 
a regular landslide and that Austria had passed over into the German grip. 
The forecast proved to be wrong. As soon as it was realized that it was 
another of the organized Nazi manifestations, the police got control and 
there were many arrests. Two days later Baron von Neurath left Vienna, 
this time to the accompaniment of a great manifestation of the Vaterland- 
ische Front for Austria’s own Chancellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg. A member 
of the German Legation remarked to one of the representatives who had 
been to see von Neurath off that Germany would never forgive ‘‘that”’ 
insult. In German eyes, in view of the Agreement of 1936, it was legitimate 
for Hitler to be saluted by the Austrians but “‘illegitimate’’ for the Austrians 
to greet their own chosen leader. 

The year 1937 was a relatively quiet one in Austria. Germany seemed 
otherwise engaged. She was at work in Budapést and Belgrade to under- 
mine the position of Austria, in Rome to compel (I think that is the word 
which correctly represents, or nearly correctly represents, the relations 
which were coming about between Germany and Italy) Signor Mussolini 
to abandon the support he was giving to Austria. In London and Paris 
the great engine of German propaganda was brought to bear to persuade 
British and French opinion that all Austria was Nazi: it was unreasonable 
of the Powers to stand in the way of the achievement of the last ambition 
of Hitler, an ambition after the achievement of which Europe might look 
forward to a period of really peaceful collaboration with Germany; thus 
ran the argument. It was in those conditions that I left Austria on October 
15, 1937. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. The summons of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden, the demands made on him there, which 
went far beyond anything provided for in the Agreement of July 1936; 
his return to Vienna convinced that a ‘‘desperate’’ remedy was required 
for a ‘“‘desperate”’ situation. He decided on a plebiscite, a free vote of the 
Austrian people on the issue of independence to decide their own fate. 
Now there was not, I think, a correspondent in Vienna who was not ready 
to assert that had that vote taken place Schuschnigg would have been 
assured of a majority. (I should like to pay tribute to the correspondents 
who were gathered in Vienna in the year preceding 1938; I do not suppose 
that in any capital there could be found a more competent body of repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-American Press.) The lowest estimated majority 
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I remember was 65 per cent, that of the Manchester Guardian correspondent. 
But a free vote of the Austrian people was exactly the contingency Hitler 
knew perfectly well he could not face. In order to prevent it he marched 
his armed divisions into Austria on March 12, 1938, under the cover of the 
Austrian quislings. To avoid bloodshed, Chancellor Schuschnigg resigned, 
leaving behind to his country as his last message: ‘‘Gott schutze Oster- 
reich.” ‘Thus ended the Republic, with its little band of patriots, martyrs 
and men who had given their strength and their lives to serve their 
country.’”! 

I repeat that in my view the internal developments in Austria in these 
years cannot be regarded as of any great importance. No solid foundations 
existed in those years upon which it was possible for Austria to construct 
anything of a permanent character. A new Constitution was introduced 
in April 1934 providing for a free vote. That free vote, owing in the main 
to the state of war which had come about in Austria, never took place. 
I think it is fair to say of the attitude of Chancellor Schuschnigg that he 
was desirous of removing the bitterness which had’ been brought about by 
the unhappy events of February 1934. He was accused of not moving 
fast enough, indeed agreement was only reached with the Socialists on the 
very eve of Hitler’s aggression. For all that, one amnesty did succeed 
another, and by 1937 Austria seemed to be moving to a measure of real 
internal pacification. 

With regard to the Jews, it is fair to say that there was no persecution 
of the Jews under the régimes of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. It was a 
question we were called upon to watch very carefully, but I do not remember 
any sharp complaints of the treatment of the Jews at the hands of those 
Administrations. The armed party formations, of which we have now 
had some experience in Greece, and the dangers of which the British 
Government had for so long foreseen, were formally absorbed in 1936 into 
the armed forces of Austria. 


I now come to what I regard as the important question—specially 
important in relation to the future—the economic recovery from 1933-8. 
As I mentioned earlier, when I arrived in Vienna in 1933, it was widely 
proclaimed: “‘L’Autriche n’est pas viable.’”” She proved the contrary. 
By the end of 1937 she had shown not only that she was viable but that 
she had defeated Hitler’s campaign to bring her down. I have already 
said that Signor Mussolini was the first to intervene by agreeing to buy 
large quantities of Austrian timber, but the British too played an honour- 
able part in assisting the recovery. The Bank of England took the lead 
in reducing the excessive rate of interest on Austria’s outstanding loans. 
British tourists poured into Austria. Great encouragement was given to 
the Austrians by three successive visits by King Edward VIII, in addition 

1The quotation is taken from an admirable chronological record of the events between 


the two wars in Austria by Captain Malcolm Bullock, M.P., Austria 1918-1938: a Study in 
Failure (Macmillan, 1939), p. 302. 
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to the long visit paid by him after the abdication. France negotiated a 
new commercial treaty; although this did not produce much effective help 
French tourists added to the stream pouring into Austria, a stream mirrored 
in the rising foreign exchange in the National Bank. Czechoslovak- 
Austrian relations improved, there was an exchange of visits between 
Chancellor von Schuschnigg and Dr. Hodza in 1936, against which the 
Germans strongly protested. Czech tourists assisted in filling the gap 
created by the absence of German tourists. Russian policy seemed in 
those years to be directed to doing nothing to embarrass the Austrian 
Government in the struggle in which they were engaged with the German 
Reich. A Russian Trade Delegation visited Vienna in 1937 for the purpose 
of increasing exchanges with Russia and, as I was given to understand, 
for the particular benefit of Austria. With the help of two extremely 
active United States Ministers American support became available. In 
July 1937 I remember my American colleague proudly telling me that the 
number of American tourists at the moment in Vienna actually exceeded 
that of the British. The net result of this improvement in the Austrian 
economic position between 1933 and 1938 is shown in the statistics given 
by Chancellor von Schuschnigg in his book Farewell Austria,! which are 
corroborated by many other authorities. I see no reason to doubt them 
for the reason that they were prepared by the head of the Statistical De- 
partment of the Austrian Government with whom we were in close touch. 
It was a very paying proposition which Hitler took over in 1938. He 
seized 20 millions of accumulated gold and foreign exchange in the Austrian 
National Bank and immediately defaulted on the Austrian debts which 
it had been the policy of Dr. Dollfuss and Schuschnigg to honour. 


I am always anxious about forecasting the future, since I remember 
a warning given by Lord Grey of Fallodon at one of the Annual Dinners 
of this Institute many years ago, in which he went out of his way to empha- 
size that the only person competent to give guidance on foreign policy was 
the Foreign Secretary, owing to the particular information within his sole 
possession. With that important reservation I am prepared to draw three 
conclusions on the basis of my experience. First, I think the Moscow 
Declaration of October 1943 may be found to be as important a political 
decision as any taken by the Powers since the outbreak of war. Secondly, 
I believe that many plans are under consideration today for consolidation 
of the position in the Danube Area, plans which take account of the needs 
of Austria, and which aim at remedying what, in my opinion, was the major 
blunder of the Peace Treaties, the destruction of the economic unity of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. I frankly do not believe that Austria 
should present any great economic problem. She has great resources of 
her own, greater than Switzerland, timber, iron ore, water power, the 
possibilities of tourist traffic, and lastly, Vienna, with its special relation 


1Translated from the German Dreimal Osterreich (London, Cassell, 1938), Appendix I. 
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to Central Europe and the Balkans, of which the Germans have made good 
use since their occupation. All will depend on the establishment of political 
stability in Austria. 

There is at least one suggestion which seems to me worthy of consider- 
ation, and one which has been made in many quarters. It was Austria’s 
ambition in the nineteen-twenties that the seat of the League should be 
transferred from Geneva to Vienna. I myself can think of no greater 
guarantee for providing Austria with the political stability which she needs 
in her own interests, as well as in ours, than by selecting Vienna as the 
seat of the new international organization. So far as the organization 
itself is concerned, I equally see great advantage, since Vienna is a greater 
sounding-board of the moving forces in Europe and the world than Geneva 
was or ever could be. 
































INDIA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS NOW 
AND IN THE FUTURE’ 


SIR AUBREY METCALFE 


SINCE the British Government assumed control of the Indian Continent 
no part of India has had direct relations with any external country or 
even with the British Dominions except under the general control of 
His Majesty’s Government. This control applies also to Indian States 
whose foreign contacts are limited to ceremonial visits paid by their Rulers 
to foreign countries. 

In the exercise of this control His Majesty’s Government in London 
works in close consultation with the Government of India, which has a 
Department, originally known as the Foreign Department but latterly 
as the External Affairs Department, of which the portfolio is held by the 
Viceroy and Governor General himself. This Department deals in the 
initial stages with nearly all external problems affecting India and its 
advice is invariably sought and frequently taken, particularly with regard 
to those countries which have common frontiers with India. 

That advice is sought and frequently taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for two reasons: the first is that the Viceroy and his officers are 
familiar with the local conditions and personalities which affect the relations 
of India with those countries; the second and perhaps even more important 
reason is that India still continues to pay a considerable proportion of the 
cost of diplomatic representation in certain countries. In Afghanistan 
and Nepal India pays the whole cost, and in addition a proportion of the 
expenditure incurred by His Majesty’s Government in maintaining the 
British Legation in Teheraa and British Consular Officers in Iran. In 
constitutional theory, therefore, His Majesty’s Government is the ultimate 
controlling authority of all relations between India and foreign countries, 
but in practice the Government of India, as a subordinate authority, offers 
advice and to some extent pays the piper. 

But that is not the whole picture. A third factor is supplied by the 
Indian politician, who represents the Indian public in the Central Assembly 
and also in the Press. He is critical of the policy which is adopted towards 
foreign countries, and it is by no means always easy to explain to his satis- 
faction why certain lines of policy are adopted. The Indian politician 
is not much interested in the defence problem, but devotes his attention 
mainly to the treatment of Indian subjects overseas. This is not to be 
wondered at since the Indian public has had no direct responsibility for 
the defence of India since the British assumed control there; whereas His 
Majesty’s Government must tend to regard all Indian problems of foreign 


1Address given at Chatham House on April 24, 1945. 
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INDIA AND NEIGHBOURING STATES 


policy primarily from the standpoint of the defence of India against aggres- 
sion by other countries. The Government of India, as at present consti- 
tuted, has the task of reconciling these different points of view. 

India now stands on the threshold, we hope and expect, of an independ- 
ent career, when her foreign relations will be her own responsibility. The 
future is, however, conditioned by the past, and I propose briefly to survey 
the problems which have arisen in past relations with the countries which 
surround India, and to consider what are likely to be the problems which 
an independent or autonomous India may have to face in the future. 

Japan. During the last war Japan was in alliance with Great Britain 
and she rendered service to India by assisting the British and Australian 
Navies to protect India’s sea-ways. That perhaps gave Indians a favour- 
able view of Japan and during the inter-war interval that favourable view 
was strengthened, at any rate as far as the Hindu population of India 
were concerned, by the attitude of Japan towards the Western Powers. 
Japan set herself up as the champion of the East against the West and 
sought to establish a “‘co-prosperity sphere in Asia,’’ which would take 
away from the Western Powers the commercial and political predominance 
which they had enjoyed there for many years. She did not explain that 
Japan was to be the main, if not the only, beneficiary of the scheme, and 
that was not clear to India. Moreover, the fact was appreciated that 
Japan was prepared to sympathize with and help any anti-British elements 
in India. Thus the Japanese Government gave asylum to disaffected 
Indians such as Rash Behari Ghose, who died in Japan a short time ago. 
He fled from India after organizing the attempted assassination of Lord 
Hardinge, and spent the rest of his life as the leader of all revolutionary 
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activity in Japan against British rule in India. The favourable attitude 
towards Japan was disturbed by the discovery that Japan had industrial 
and commercial designs upon the Indian market and threatened to oust 
the Indian mill-owners, who wanted to exploit that market themselves. 
Negotiations then took place between the Governments of India and Japan 
in order to fix a quota of piece-goods for import into India from Japan in 
proportion to the raw cotton that Japan imported from India. These 
negotiations resulted in a trade agreement which satisfied the Indian point 
of view, but it is doubtful whether Japan would have ratified it if India 
had not had the backing of the British Government. It is difficult to make 
any forecast about future relations between India and Japan. It seems 
probable that, as the result of this war, Japan’s military and aggressive 
power will be liquidated and that, at any rate for some years, her industrial 
power will not rise to its previous heights. It is possible, however, that, 
even if military aggression is excluded, there may be friction between India 
and Japan over commercial markets. 

China. The points of contact between India and China are small. 
There have been boundary disputes, particularly with reference to the 
frontier between Burma and China, but that has passed beyond the Indian 
orbit since Burma was separated from India. There has also been occa- 
sional trouble over the status of Tibet, which is regarded by the Chinese 
Government as part of China while we have treated it as an independent 
State. It seems improbable, however, that India will have any close 
relations with Tibet, since the two countries have little in common, nor 
are there any points on which they are likely to disagree. 

Nepal. Nepal is an entirely independent and sovereign State. There 
is some misconception about this, because it is governed by a de facto 
ruler who is styled ‘‘Maharajah,” a typically Indian title borne by many 
Rulers of Indian States. In the last few years Nepal has emerged from 
its isolation and there is now a Nepalese Minister in London and a British 
Minister in Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, whereas previously there was 
only an interchange of Envoys between India and Nepal. The early 
relations between Nepal and India were marked by successful invasions 
of India by Nepalese forces and the conquest of some parts of Northern 
India. The Nepalese were ejected from this conquered territory in a 
series of campaigns conducted by British and Indian forces, and relations 
with Nepal since those wars have been most friendly. The earlier successes 
of Nepal were made possible by the excellent military material available 
in the Ghurkas, who are Nepalese and not Indian subjects. Large numbers 
of Ghurkas have for many years been recruited to the Indian Army, of 
which they form a most important and valuable part. But it is well to 
remember that they are not natives or subjects of India, so that there is 
no guarantee that a Government of India, entirely free to control her own 
foreign relations and also the composition of her army, will wish to continue 
to employ a large number of foreign troops, however efficient they may be. 
The Indian may feel that it is unnecessary and even impolitic to subsidize 
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a foreign State by paying and training the nationals of that State, whose 
allegiance in case of trouble between India and Nepal would be at least 
divided. The Nepal Government, on the other hand, will perhaps wish 
the present arrangement to continue, since its cessation would entail grave 
financial loss in pay and pensions to a relatively poor country, whichhas 
yet to achieve any measure of industrial development. There is also the 
matter of the annual gift of 10 lakhs of rupees made by the Government 
of India to Nepal since 1919 in recognition of the services rendered by 
Nepal in the War of 1914-18. This annual payment was promised by the 
Viceroy in perpetuity and an autonomous Government of India may feel 
bound to continue it. Were these two matters to form the subject of 
controversy between Nepal and India, however, it is not difficult to envisage 
considerable deterioration in the relations between the two Governments. 

Soviet Russia. Soviet Russia borders India in the far north near Gilgit. 
In the past, Russia has been regarded as having aggressive designs on India 
and much of His Majesty’s Government’s policy was formerly based on 
the presumption of a Russian threat to India’s security. Having regard 
to the close and friendly relations established during the last five years 
between the Russian and British Governments, we may reasonably expect 
that similar relations will be established between Russia and the India 
of the future. A favourable foundation for the establishment of such 
relations has already been laid, since many classes in India view with 
profound admiration the manner in which the industrial development of 
Russia has been achieved in the face of difficulties of a similar kind to 
those that hamper India. Their admiration has been increased by Russia’s 
military victories. 

Afghanistan. Afghanistan has in the past been regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government as a potential dangerpoint to India. This is only 
natural, since it is through Afghanistan that nearly-all invasions of India 
have come, and it was assumed that Russia would choose this avenue if 
she invaded India. Between the Hindu population of India and the 
people of Afghanistan, who are almost entirely Moslem, there is no feeling 
of friendship or sympathy. On the other hand, between the Mussulmans 
of India, particularly those living along the North-West Frontier to the 
west of the Indus river, and the Afghans there are many close ties of 
religion, race and language. In the existing uncertainty as to whether 
Hindu India and Moslem India will remain united as at present and will 
have a common foreign policy, it is impossible to forecast how these di- 
vergent sympathies in India will affect future relations between the two 
countries, and I can only attempt to indicate possible sources of friction 
which may arise, whatever form India adopts after British control is with- 
drawn. Two main factors are likely to cause trouble. The first is the 
existence of a so-called ‘‘tribal belt,’’ which runs between the fully ad- 
ministered area of the North-West Frontier Province and the international 
frontier known as the Durand Line, dividing India from Afghanistan. 
The inhabitants of this tribal belt are warlike and predatory and, living 
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as they do in unproductive and undeveloped tracts, they seek to augment 
their resources at the expense of their neighbours. Their formidable 
fighting qualities and the mountainous nature of the areas in which they 
live have hitherto made it impossible for either the Government of India 
or the Government of Afghanistan to control them effectively, though 
each State is by treaty responsible for the behaviour of those tribesmen 
who reside on the Indian or Afghan side of -he Durand Line respectively. 
This lack of control frequently results in unfortunate incidents leading to 
mutual recriminations between the two Governments. Thus at one time 
our tribesmen assisted by Afghan tribesmen attack the armed forces of 
the Government of India, while at another time our tribesmen join Afghan 
tribesmen in rebellion against the Afghan Government in Kabul. Unless 
an autonomous India is able to establish effective control over the inhabi- 
tants of this tribal belt some disturbance of relations with Afghanistan 
will inevitably occur from time to time. The second and perhaps more 
permanent source of friction arises out of the geographical position of 
Afghanistan, with no access to the sea. On the north she is bounded by 
Soviet Russia, on the west by Iran and on the south and east by India. 
Afghanistan desires to establish her economic independence of other 
countries by developing her natural resources and her industries. To do 
this she must import machinery and must export without hindrance those 
commodities, such as Karakuli lambskins and wool, upon which she relies 
for foreign exchange. All such import and export must, owing to lack of 
an Afghan seaport, be conducted through the territory of one of her neigh- 
bours and the traditional and easy route lies through India. For various 
reasons it has not yet been found possible to devise a satisfactory system 
of custom-free transit through India for Afghan imports and exports. 
The most formidable obstacle is the absence of direct railway communi- 
cation into Afghanistan, where there are at present no railroads. With all 
railways terminating at or near the international frontier, bulk must be 
broken in India and there is therefore the danger that goods admitted 
duty-free to India on the understanding that they are consigned to Af- 
ghanistan, will not in fact enter Afghanistan but will be sold in the Indian 
market in competition with goods on which heavy customs duty has been 
paid at the port of entry. To guard against these dangers a system of 
payment of customs and subsequent refund on production of proof of 
export has been in force, but both Governments find this irksome and 
restrictive of trade. Even if these difficulties could be surmounted, the 
Afghan importer would continue to pay heavy port and railway charges 
for carriage through India, from which charges the Afghan exchequer 
derives no financial benefit. Afghanistan would therefore be much better 
off if she could secure a slice of India, including the port of Karachi. It is 
believed that Germany and Japan offered to give Afghanistan territory in 
North-West India, including the port of Karachi, after Germany had 
defeated the Allies, provided the Afghan Government threw in their lot 
with the Axis during the war. The Afghan Government rejected the 
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offer, if it was made, since they have preserved strict neutrality throughout 
the war period; but it would be only natural for Afghanistan to seek an 
outlet to the sea if a future Government of India should prove obstructive 
regarding the transit of Afghan goods through India. 

Iran. Of the countries adjoining India there remains only Iran. There 
is at present very little love lost between Iran and India. Historically 
this is not to be wondered at, since the Iranians once conquered and ruled 
a great part of India and they still regard India as a subject country and 
therefore unworthy of respect. The ill-feeling arising out of the past is 
fostered and kept alive by petty incidents relating to the treatment of 
Indian nationals in Iran and of Iranian subjects in India. During the 
last fifty years numbers of Indians established themselves in east Iran as 
traders and middlemen, but their activities were seriously hampered during 
the reign of the late Shah Reza by the introduction of an elaborate system 
of State trade monopolies, currency exchange restrictions and nationality 
laws curtailing the privileges of all foreign subjects in Iran. Indian traders 
made themselves unpopular with the Iranian authorities by elaborate and 
in many cases successful attempts to evade these restrictions, and ill-feeling 
has been increased during the last few years by wholesale smuggling de- 
signed to defeat war-time restrictions on the export of goods from India 
to Iran. While India has had reason to complain of the treatment of her 
nationals in Iran, the Iranian Government has frequently made official 
complaint regarding the treatment of Iranian subjects in India. The 
position has been made more difficult by uncertainty regarding the national 
status of many persons who habitually reside in India, and only claim to 
be Iranian subjects when they want the help and support of the Iranian 
consular authorities in India. Within my memory one case occurred in 
which a number of gypsies, who had been wandering about India for years 
committing petty offences, were classed by a Provincial Government as a 
“criminal tribe,” which is a technical term entailing various legal restric- 
tions on all members of the tribe. The gypsies at once appealed to the 
Iranian Consul-General claiming to be Iranian subjects, and it was neces- 
sary to explain as tactfully as possible that this was a special case and that 
the Government of India had no intention of classing all Iranians in India 
as criminals. These, however, are all comparatively small matters capable 
of adjustment by diplomatic or consular representation, and I see no 
reason why any major points of difference or dissension should arise between 
Iran and India. Their international frontier runs largely through un- 
inhabited and waterless desert, so that neither country is likely to have 
aggressive designs upon the territories of the other. 

So far as countries which do not march with India are concerned, the 
chief pre-occupation of the Indian public has hitherto been with the treat- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen by other Governments. It is perhaps 
not always realized that the Indian is a very enterprising trader with many 
contacts and much business in foreign countries. His comparatively low 
standard of living expenditure enables him to compete on favourable 
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terms with the nationals of the countries in which he settles; he usually 
employs little, if any, local labour and the profits of his trading are almost 
invariably remitted to India and not spent in the country of his adoption. 
The Indian settler and trader is not therefore very popular and a striking 
example of this unpopularity has recently emerged in the Dominion of 
South Africa where, much to the annoyance of the Indian public, restrictive 
legislation has been adopted. Future relations between India and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations seem likely to be embittered 
by similar incidents, particularly if an autonomous Indian Government 
attempts to protect the interests of their nationals by retaliatory action 
against the Dominion which offends them. Such retaliatory action is 
often urged in present circumstances by the Indian politician, but in practice 
it does not produce any beneficial effect, since the number of Indians who 
wish to settle and trade, e.g., in South Africa, is far in excess of the number 
of South African nationals who wish to settle and trade in India. A 
similar generalization may be made about the United States of America, 
another country in which Indian traders are particularly interested. In 
recognition of the part which India has played in the Allied war effort, 
an attempt has recently been made by the United States Government to 
remove some of the existing legislative restrictions upon Indian residents 
in the United States. That attempt has hitherto been blocked by con- 
servative elements in the United States, and only the future can show 
whether an India free from British control and unsupported by British 
diplomacy can secure more favourable treatment for her nationals than 
she has hitherto obtained. 

Two very important questions obscure the future course of India’s 
foreign relations. The first question is whether India will remain one 
unit or will be split up into a number of independent States. Even the 
separation of Pakistan from Hindustan would have extremely important 
effects on India’s foreign relations; if the fragmentation went further, the 
position would become even more complicated, and foreign relations would 
assume a shape found only in the Balkans. 

The other question is whether India will choose to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. Some very important sections of Indian opinion 
would, I believe, prefer that solution to any other. If India decides to 
cut adrift, she will find herself in an extremely difficult position, particularly 
in the matter of defence against foreign aggression. India has a very large 
army, but it is led, controlled and directed largely by British officers. 
Such officers can no doubt be engaged to serve temporarily under an Indian 
Government, but it is difficult to see them so serving unless India remains 
within the British Commonwealth. India has too small a navy to compete 
with any Great Power, and she must depend for some years on outside 
support to protect her long coastline. Lastly she would suffer from the 
want of adequate expert diplomatic representation in foreign countries. 
India at present is generally misunderstood in foreign countries. She has 
been so long subordinate that most other countries know nothing about 
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what India thinks, and she has an almost complete dearth of trained 
diplomatic personnel. For some years, until this dearth can be remedied, 
it will be of great advantage to India to be able to rely to the same extent 
as the British Dominions have been able to do on the diplomatic and 
consular resources of the British Commonwealth. 


Summary of Discussion 


Sir Jostan Crossy thought that the future of an autonomous India 
with an independent foreign policy was likely to be concerned actively 
with South-East Asia, a possibility which had already been engaging the 
attention of the more intelligent among the Siamese, who felt some appre- 
hension about it. On the one hand they had the Colossus of China of 
whom they were distinctly afraid for one reason or another, and they now 
said ‘‘What is going to be our position if we are soon to be faced with 
another Colossus on our left hand, a Colossus which, in its foreign relations, 
is no longer going to be restrained and advised and guided by the more 
experienced hand of Great Britain?” They were rather afraid that they 
might be overlaid by the future India. Nations which were young politi- 
cally and had newly found their independence were apt to be aggressive. 
It was certainly so with the Siamese themselves. 

There were many ways in which the India of the future might make 
herself disagreeable to Siam. The question of emigration had already 
become acute in Burma. Would the India of the future insist on the 
unrestricted admission of Indians into Siam? Would Indians ask for 
special economic privileges for themselves? If so, they would come up 
against the economic nationalism of the Siamese people and there would 
be trouble. Centuries ago most of the countries of South-East Asia were 
civilized through India. That historic association had been forgotten by 
Indians until quite recently. Now people in India were reviving a cultural 
and historical interest, a somewhat artificial interest, in South-East Asia 
and in those territories which were Indian colonies in the distant past. 
There was, he believed, a ‘‘Greater India Society.” ‘‘Great India” at 
present stood for something historical and cultural, but it might easily 
develop a political savour in the future, and it was that sort of thing of 
which the Siamese, and, he believed the Burmese also, were afraid. 

Did the lecturer think that in her future relations with South-East 
Asia the Government of India was likely to adopt an aggressive tone, or 
did he think that her statesmen would be wise enough to proceed with that 
tact and caution which would be in their own interests, since if India 
treated these people tactfully, she might find with them a very considerable 
market for her merchandise. 


Str AuBREY METCALFE did not think it probable that India would be 
aggressive towards other nations, since for many years she would have 
quite enough to do in settling her own internal problems and in keeping 
389 million people in order, without aggression elsewhere. There was, 
or used to be, a considerable colony of Indians in Siam, who earned good 
salaries and made money; there was friction about the treatment of those 
Indians in Siam while he was Foreign Secretary in India, friction with 
which Sir Josiah dealt most ably. It was more than possible that Indians 
already interested in Siam would wish to resume their activities there, 
and the Government of India would probably wish to give them all the 
support they could. Whether it would be necessary for the Government 
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of India to be aggressive in this process depended on the behaviour of the 
Indian settlers and on the attitude of the Government of Siam towards 
India. 


COLONEL W. G. ELPHINSTON asked whether there was any indication 
of what India’s foreign policy, either as an independent India or as a 
member of the British Commonwealth would be towards a Regional Group ~ 
in the Middle East. One heard discussion of the possible formation of a 
Middle East Regional Group on the lines of the Saadabad Pact of July 
1937, which would include the new League of Arab States, acting as one 
bloc with the Turks, the Iranians and the Afghans. If India were divided 
into two parts Pakistan might be inclined to join in a Regional Group 
that was so predominantly Mohammedan. The Hindu part might be 
interested from the point of view of industrial competition between Indian 
industrialists and, say, the Egyptians. 


S1r AUBREY METCALFE replied that if the Central Government of India 
had to choose between east and west, he thought there would be a tug-of- 
war between the Hindu elements and the Moslem elements. The Moslem 
elements would be inclined to join with Afghanistan and Iran if invited 
to do so, whereas the Hindus would be much more inclined to make a 
bargain with China or Siam or other countries to the east. Thus any 
regional co-operation of the kind suggested was much more likely to result 
from a division of India than from a united India. 


Mr. TURNER asked the lecturer whether he would not make any 
relinquishment of British control of India contingent on the existence of 
a world security system, certainly including the United States. 


Str AUBREY METCALFE replied that His Majesty’s Government had 
committed themselves clearly and explicitly to relinquishment of control 
over India, and the imposition of conditions on that relinquishment of 
control was what caused distrust in India of British intentions. One 
condition had already been imposed, viz., that we would not relinquish 
control until Indians agreed among themselves on what they wanted. 
Even that had been represented in many quarters as being a condition 
that we knew could not be fulfilled. If another condition were super- 
imposed, that we would not relinquish control until such time as a world 
organization could be envisaged which would give India a definite and 
safe place in the world, any Indian would say: ‘‘This is another obstacle 
set up in order to make sure the British never do relinquish control of our 
country.” 


Mr. Epwin HAwarp asked if there were any cultural relations between 
Nepal and India; did students from Nepal attend the Indian universities? 


Str AUBREY METCALFE replied that Nepal, as a Hindu country, 
possessed places of pilgrimage to which a great many Indians went. A 
number of Nepalese attended Indian universities and, since the religious 
ban on crossing the sea was relaxed, some also went abroad. There was 
considerable cultural connection between India and Nepal. 


Dr. ALICE PENNELL asked what course would be adopted by the 
Indian States if the other parts of India either seceded from the British 
Commonwealth, or remained autonomously within the Commonwealth, 
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since the Indian States had no desire to be divorced from British control 
or British connection. 


Srr AuBREyY METCALFE replied that that was one of the many difficult 
questions which the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and other people, 
better informed than he, were probably discussing. He understood that 
one of the many objections to the Sapru Committee’s proposals was their 
proposal to bring into being forthwith a Federation of India without 
insisting on the entry of Indian States as a condition precedent. It would, 
as the Sapru Committee realized, be necessary to amend the Government 
of India Act of 1935 in order to create such a Federation but if this were 
done and a Federation emerged including only British Indian units and 
not the Indian States, administrative questions arising out of the treaty 
relations between the British Crown and those States would inevitably 
cause Government interference, involuntary in many cases, by the British 
Crown in Indian affairs. Such interference would be resented by the 
Government of India and the plan would not work. 

He felt that, if some arrangement could be made for a united Indian 
Federation, the States would not be able to stand out. They should be 
able to retain a considerable measure of internal autonomy, but would 
hand over to a Federal Government at the centre, in which they would 
be properly represented, the control of defence and foreign affairs, ensuring, 
of course, that they themselves would retain sufficient influence at that 
centre to maintain their own interests. Unless an entirely fragmented 
India emerged, the Indian States could not, in his view, remain aloof. 


PROFESSOR C. A. W. MANNING asked to what extent the staff of the 
Foreign Secretary in India was as yet Indianized, and what was the policy 
as regards training of personnel for a possible Indian diplomatic service 
of the future? Was Indian opinion at present exercised on the subject? 


Str AUBREY METCALFE replied that the process of Indianization had 
not gone very far. The Indian Political Service at present supplied officers 
both for Indian States, the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan, Consular 
Officers in the Persian Gulf, and a large number of miscellaneous posts. 
Indian opinion had continually demanded the Indianization of the Indian 
Political Service. It had not gone as far as he thought it should have 
gone, because there was a theory that the Indian States did not wish to 
have Indian officers accredited to them as semi-diplomatic representatives 
of the Crown. On the foreign side, with which he was more concerned, 
there had been a considerable measure of Indianization. In Baluchistan 
out of six political agents at one time three were Indians, and very good 
officers too. There had not been, so far as he knew, any Indian Consuls 
in Iran, but in Afghanistan vice-consuls were invariably Indians. When 
he had been Foreign Secretary one of his Deputies had been an Indian. 
He thought there was a good deal to be said for appointing an Indian 
as Adviser to the Viceroy on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. A. H. Byrt drew attention to the fact that in 1919, when the 
British Parliament gave India a fiscal autonomy, Parliament also gave 
India a very considerable charge over her foreign relations. Negotiations 
with Japan for a new trade treaty in 1927 were entirely conducted by 
India and nothing was left to His Majesty’s Government except to sign 
on the dotted line. 

In regard to the Persian Gulf, hitherto we had had a very definite policy, 
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which was stated clearly to avoid misunderstanding, on the action which 
would follow if any foreign Power established itself on the Gulf. We 
now had a very flourishing transit route between the Persian Gulf and 
Soviet Russia. When the war was over, would the Russians be happy 
to see that route vanish, or be continued without their having any hold 
on its southern outlet? How was thought developing in regard to the 
possibility of a nation other than ourselves having something to guard 
in the Persian Gulf? India’s defence position, and consequently her 
foreign policy, would be affected if a naval station were established in the 
Persian Gulf by some other Power. 


StR AUBREY METCALFE said that we might have placed too much 
emphasis on India’s subordination to His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter of foreign relations. It was quite correct that the commercial 
negotiations between the Government of India and Japan were conducted 
directly, and also that India had been free to negotiate directly with the 
British Dominions on such matters as the treatment of nationals. There 
were, however, two important qualifications to such freedom in present 
conditions. The first was that India had no independent authority to 
declare war or to make an alliance with any other Power or British Do- 
minion, which was the ultimate sanction for any foreign policy. The 
second was that the Government of India, as at present constituted, was 
subordinate to His Majesty’s Government and to the British Parliament 
and was not responsible, in any legal or constitutional sense, to the Indian 
public or even to the Indian Central Legislative Assembly. Any form of 
control over her foreign relations granted to India by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was therefore not unreasonably claimed by the Indian politician to 
be illusory. 

In regard to the Persian Gulf, that was not an area which would, he 
felt, be dealt with by an autonomous Government of India. It was true 
that the Indian Political Service at present supplied officers for consular 
posts in the Persian Gulf, but that arrangement would obviously not 
continue. The international position of the so-called Persian Gulf was 
not always fully understood; except on its eastern shores the Gulf was not 
controlled by Iran. The western coast of the Gulf, down which ran the 
air-route used by the British Overseas Airways Corporation and by the 
Royal Air Force, was ruled by independent Arab chiefs, with whom His 
Majesty’s Government (and not the Government of India) had close and 
friendly relations strengthened by ancient treaties. These relations had 
enabled His Majesty’s Government not only to establish an air-route, 
which did not touch Iranian territory at all, but also to establish a naval 
base at Bahrein. These facilities should suffice to safeguard communi- 
cations between Great Britain and India, even if the Iranian Government 
granted special privileges to Soviet Russia on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf. Should India remain within the British Commonwealth she would 
share in the benefits derived from His Majesty’s Government’s position 
in the Persian Gulf. Should India elect to leave the Commonwealth, 
she would be responsible for her naval defence against all aggression, and 
if Soviet Russia were to be aggressive against India, the establishment of 
a Russian naval base in the Persian Gulf would naturally add to India’s 
defence responsibilities. He did not, however, see why Russia should be 
aggressive towards India. 


Str FREDERICK WuyTE (Chairman), in conclusion, said that many of 
the fundamental factors in India’s future were still unknown because India 
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did not know them herself, and there was little indication to be drawn 
from past records of what the Indian public would think of their foreign 
relations. So we were left with a great question mark hanging over the 
development of the future foreign relations of a sovereign India, either as 
a Dominion of the British Crown, or as a foreign State. 

He believed that, partly because of the old associations with Great 
Britain, partly owing to the magnetic pull of the Moslem Middle East, 
and partly on general grounds of trade, India’s attention and interest 
would be drawn on the whole more to the west than to the east. An 
additional reason for supposing that was that while a common sympathy 
existed between the nationalist movements of Asia, say, in China and India, 
he himself, saw little evidence of any real community of interest, philosophy, 
political outlook or anything else between his friends in India on the one 
hand and his friends in China on the other. If he were asked to choose 
two nations which proceeded from different origins of thought to different 
conclusions, he would not hesitate to choose Hindu India on the one hand 
and modern China on the other. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


HAROLD STANNARD 


(1) THE BACKGROUND 


THOUGH civil aviation is barely twenty-five years old, it can already 
look back upon a diversified and turbulent history. That history lies behind 
both the successes and the failures of the Chicago Conference of November 
1 to December 7, 1944. It explains the agreement on principles of air 
navigation, the disagreement of the British and the American delegations 
on freedom of traffic, the last minute abstention of Russia. The immense 
development of flight during the war has not created an entirely new situ- 
ation in the air. Rather it has made acute, differences which were previ- 
ously latent. Throughout the nineteen-thirties aviation in Europe and in 
the United States developed on divergent lines and a clash of principles 
was bound to occur as soon as regular ocean flights brought the oppos- 
ing policies into contact. But for the war a transatlantic service would 
have been inaugurated in 1939. Had circumstances permitted its estab- 
lishment controversies would have arisen over its expansion, but there is 
at least a chance that differences which emerged gradually would have 
been adjusted as they arose. As things have turned out the restoration 
of peace will find, and is indeed already finding, transoceanic and trans- 
continental flights an everyday affair, with all the requisite facilities on 
the ground and in the air fully available. Such a situation is rich in 
political and economic possibilities, but the method of approach to them 
is already conditioned. A clean slate in commercial flying is no more 
feasible than in international relations. In both cases memories forbid, 
the only difference being that in regard to the air they are personal rather 
than historical; for the men who are busy with plans for the future of 
aviation now are in most cases the men who shaped aviation policy in the 
nineteen-thirties. 

In that confused decade of economic depression and preparation for 
war civil aviation took its rise alike in the United States and in Europe, 
but amid vastly different attendant circumstances. In the United States 
the circumstances were uniquely favourable. The country is so vast that 
a means of transport which, even in its beginnings, halved the journey 
time between great cities was sure of immediate popularity, the more so 
as the development of the motor car had brought it home to Americans 
that distance meant little in itself but was relative to the speed of communi- 
cations. The country’s economic development since the beginning of 
the century had made it ready for a greater integration than its trunk 
railway systems could provide; its people had developed, under the stimulus 
of opportunity, a mastery of all the technical skills demanded by industrial- 
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ism; they were at once adventurous and businesslike; they were also highly 
mobile and ready, as no other people in the world, to spend money in 
travel. In Europe no country except Russia offered the same general 
inducement to the provision of air transport, but in Russia private enter- 
prise was wholly subordinate to State policy. Thus the United States 
alone offered that freedom of action which is so congenial to the economic 
pioneer and such government action as was taken aimed at keeping aviation 
free from the shackles which the older forms of transport might seek to 
impose upon it. 

Certain discoveries were made in those early days which have shaped 
American thought ever since. The first and most significant was that it 
is not an expensive business to start an air service. A railway company 
has to make its track, but no track is needed in the air. What costs money 
is the landing ground with all its services and the air line companies found 
that these facilities would be provided for them, often by public authorities 
anxious to attract air traffic to their cities. They were, in fact, in the 
position of shipping lines using harbours equipped for service; but an 
aeroplane costs much less than a liner. So cheap indeed is the initial cost 
of an aeroplane in comparison with that of a ship or an express train, that 
American thought drew, and still draws, a parallel with the motor car. 
Important though the air lines flying their regular services soon became, 
it seemed not unlikely that the aircraft industry would look increasingly 
in future to the private owner or to the firm chartering planes for its busi- 
ness as circumstances required. This outlook is responsible for the eager 
interest now shown in the United States in the development of the heli- 
copter, a machine capable of landing in a confined space. Should progress 
actually take this line the tension manifest at Chicago over the organization 
of international services would be materially eased. 

A second discovery was that the monopolistic tendencies of capital 
would quickly assert themselves in the air. A company which had launched 
a profitable service would not only seek to expand its area of operations 
but would employ the familiar commercial devices to crush competitors. 
Here the United States Government successfully intervened. It held that 
the American air was big enough, if not for all, at least for a considerable 
number, and that progress in a new means of transport could best be 
assured by regulated competition. There was therefore established in 
1938 a licencing authority, the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has proved 
a most successful experiment in correlating private enterprise with national 
interest. An applicant for a licence to run a service must prove ‘‘public 
convenience and necessity.’”’ This requirement does not forbid direct 
competition on a popular route, but it does tempt an airline to propose a 
service between points at which no present service exists. It has led to 
the establishment in the United States of as many as sixteen important 
lines, four of them operating on a transcontinental scale, and has distributed 
airline services over the length and breadth of the Union. It is largely 
owing to the combination of exceptional opportunities, with an Act of 
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Congress which ensured that the widest possible advantage should be 
taken of them, that American aviation has secured a lead which the war 
has strengthened and which Americans are now legitimately ambitious 
to extend. 

None of the circumstances which fostered the orderly expansion of 
American aviation existed in Europe. Freedom of movement over the 
Continent was restricted throughout the inter-war period and became 
increasingly more difficult after the establishment of the totalitarian 
régimes. Freedom of trade was as effectively obstructed as freedom of 
movement. In fact so completely was the European situation bedevilled 
by politics that civil aviation became dependent on a single non-commercial 
factor. That factor was prestige. No nation could afford to neglect the 
air. New flight records brought credit to the country by whose citizens 
they were achieved and new air services extended the influence of the 
flag under which they were conducted. Least of all could the Powers with 
oversea possessions be indifferent to the new means of transport. A 
country would lose face with its own colonies if its air communications 
with them depended upon a foreign Power. The great colonial Powers— 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands and Belgium—were thus compelled 
to develop their long distance services, and Germany and Italy were 
determined not to be left out of the air race, though the former had no 
colonies and the latter could count on little but official traffic. Germany 
and Italy therefore sought prestige in South America, and France, the 
possessor of the most Western region of Africa, felt bound to take up their 
challenge. On these long distance routes there were no cities eager to 
attract traffic by the provision of air ports and the services could not be 
maintained without support from public funds. There thus necessarily 
developed a policy of reliance upon “‘chosen instruments’’—air monopolies 
owned or controlled by the State—all dependent upon subsidies and all 
anxious to increase their subsidies in order to outfly their rivals. 

In Europe the desire of every nation both to reserve its internal trans- 
port for its own nationals and to show its flag upon the chief international 
routes led to a development of air services in excess of the demands of the 
traffic, and air lines soon found themselves in difficulties. Great Britain, 
for example, while still believing that there was a future in the air for 
private enterprise, gave government support to two chosen instruments, 
Imperial Airways which operated the great transoceanic routes and British 
Airways which served the Continent. But this arrangement proved only 
the prelude to the more complete and more logical merger carried through 
on the initiative of Lord Reith during his chairmanship of Imperial Airways. 
Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1939,! the two British air lines 
were amalgamated into a new body, the British Oversea Airways Corpor- 
ation, charged not only with operational duties but with the training of 
pilots, the survey of routes and the promotion of aviation generally. The 
subsidies permitted by this Act were payable exclusively to the B.O.A.C. 

1British Overseas Airways Act, 1939. 
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and could have risen to £4,000,000 a year had the Act ever become oper- 
ative. But before the appointed day came, Great Britain was at war 
and though the B.O.A.C. was duly brought into existence it has functioned 
under the orders of the Air Ministry. It has never been in a position to 
achieve the purposes for which it was created, even if circumstances had 
been such as to enable it to attempt to do so. 

The contrast between British and American experience in the organi- 
zation of commercial flying could not be more complete and the differences 
of approach which prevented agreement at Chicago found their origin 
in the divergent backgrounds provided by developments in the ten years 
before the war. For Great Britain they were years which saw the growth 
of a network of services originating in Europe and covering most of the 
world but resting on no secure economic foundation, extravagantly main- 
tained, for reasons of alleged prestige which gave a cover to rising national 
hatreds. For America they were the years which witnessed the establish- 
ment and expansion of a great new industry satisfying in the words of 
the Act establishing the Civil Aeronautics Board, “‘public convenience 
and necessity.” 

Moreover this fundamental difference of attitude has been accompanied 
by three differences in forms of organization productive of further mis- 
understanding. First, while in Great Britain the tendency has been 
towards the consolidation of air lines into a single corporation, the chosen 
instrument, exposed to all the American dislike of monopoly and all the 
American suspicion of governmental control, in America circumstances 
have favoured the formation of a number of separate air companies enabled 
both to pay their way and to serve the public interest through the assign- 
ment to each, by Federal authority, of a specific though not necessarily 
exclusive area of operations. To present this situation as a direct conflict 
between the principles of monopoly and of competition is to simplify 
matters overmuch, monopoly being directed in the one case and competition 
regulated in the other; but the contrast between the unified B.O.A.C. and 
the sixteen major American air lines cannot but impress the public mind 
in both countries. 

Secondly, a parallel difference has developed in the attitudes of the two 
governments towards the claims of existing forms of transport to take to 
the air. In the United States pains have been taken to guard against 
the possible danger of a hold-up of air development to safeguard vested 
interests and no flying licences have been granted to concerns engaged in 
surface transport by land or sea. This policy has been much criticized 
and Bills authorizing railway and steamship companies to run air services 
have been debated in Congress, but no legislation has so far been passed. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, railway and shipping companies have 
been officially encouraged to establish air services on such routes as would 
not require a subsidy and were therefore not reserved for the chosen instru- 
ment. The progress made before the war was slight but sufficient to 


establish the principle that railway and shipping companies were entitled 
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to go into the air in order to keep passenger traffic which they would other- 
wise lose to an air line. The railways operated the British internal air 
services, and the shipping companies sailing to South American ports 
had been in negotiation with British Airways for the establishment of a 
service across the South Atlantic. Here again, it seemed to American 
critics, the bogey of a transport monopoly was beginning to raise its objec- 
tionable head. 

Thirdly, there was a notable difference between American and British 
ideas as to what constituted a subsidy. In Great Britain the policy of 
subsidization was frankly avowed and direct payments were made. In 
the United States subsidies took the more questionable form of contracts 
for the conveyance of mails. It is not altogether easy to determine at 
what point payment for the carriage of mail matter becomes a subsidy. 
It may be argued, for example, that an element of subsidization is intro- 
duced whenever the sum paid for the carriage of a letter exceeds the actual 
cost of conveyance plus a reasonable profit and there is then room for 
prolonged dispute over the proportion to be debited to the cost of postal 
matter out of the total running and maintenance costs of an aeroplane 
with accommodation for passengers, mail and freight. But it is certain 
that a subsidy is involved when the sum paid for the conveyance of mail 
exceeds the total value of the stamps affixed by the public, even though 
the evidence may take the form of a deficit in the accounts of the post 
office and may be covered in those accounts by the profits of other branches 
of the department. It is equally certain that American air lines were 
subsidized in this sense; the favourite method being that of payment for 
the reservation of a certain space whether the mail despatched actually 
occupied itor not. This device, combined with the practice of the American 
post office of assigning mail contracts to certain lines irrespective of tenders 
from other quarters, led to abuses which were exposed some years before 
the war. As a consequence not only were postal payments materially 
reduced but the American public realized that the claim of American air 
lines to be free from the economic instability which subsidies were called 
upon to correct rested upon no sure foundation. Here at any rate American 
and British ideas were beginning to approximate before the war to an extent 
which gave promise of eventual co-operation in plans for the abolition of 
artificially nourished air services. 

In another important respect American practice conformed to the 
European model. All the oversea services of the United States before 
the war were operated by the same transport agency, Pan American Air 
Lines, which was a chosen instrument in everything but name, which 
derived more than half its total revenues from subsidies in the form of 
mail contracts, and which was at least as resolute as any European State- 
controlled Corporation in excluding rivals among its fellow nationals from 
its sphere of operations. In this fact lay, and still lies, the best hope of 
the eventual participation of the United States in an arrangement for the 
regulation of services along the great international routes. 
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(2) BEFORE CHICAGO 


In the spring of 1943, when the tide of war was on the turn, British 
opinion began to interest itself in the future of Civil aviation. A lead 
was given by the Government which declared in Parliament that ‘some 
form of international collaboration will be essential if the air is to be de- 
veloped in the interests of mankind as a whole, trade served, international 
understandings fostered and some measure of international security 
gained.’"' The exact form of international collaboration to be adopted 
has given rise to controversies which are still unsettled but Left Wing 
thought promptly showed its readiness to interpret the Government’s 
declaration in the widest possible sense. - It called for a world authority 
which should not merely regulate but itself operate services on the great 
international routes. Should so far-reaching a proposal prove imprac- 
ticable it advocated a system of regional unions as an alternative. 

From other quarters attention was directed to the future of the B.O.A.C. 
The well-informed report of an Independent Committee advocated the 
abandonment of the chosen instrument policy in favour of commercial 
enterprise operating under licence but without subsidy, and its views were 
impressively reinforced by the case presented by the General Council of 
British Shipping. British trade, the Council urged, would in future require 
a balanced fleet of ships and aircraft, with the latter taking over some at 
any rate of the express services hitherto performed by the crack liners. 
But for the war the new balance would gradually have been established 
as the needs of trade and travel asserted themselves, but the war, which 
destroyed ships while accelerating the development of aeroplanes, as it 
were, telescoped the process of change. British shipowners would need 
to replace their lost ships but could not plan their reconstruction programme 
until they could estimate what proportion of their traffic was likely to take 
to the air. But how was any estimate possible when shipowners did not 
know whether they would be faced with the competition of the State- 
subsidized B.O.A.C. It is not surprising that efforts were made, particular- 
ly in House of Lords debates, to induce the Government to declare its 
civil aviation policy with particular reference to the position to be assigned 
to.the chosen instrument. The Government, however, held to the view 
that plans could only be formulated when the framework within which 
commercial flying would function had been shaped by international agree- 
ment and, in accordance with this attitude, no statement on its attitude 
towards the future organization of British air services was made until 
after the Chicago conference. 

Canada, sensitive as always to differences between Great Britain and 
the United States was inclined to press for a conference at which a law 
of the air acceptable to both Powers could be drawn up, and it was in 
response to this pressure that Lord Beaverbrook, who had re-entered the 
Government on September 24, 1943, as Lord Privy Seal, was entrusted 


1Sir Archibald Sinclair, House of Commons, March 11, 1948. 
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with civil aviation as his special concern. In October 1943 an Imperial 
conference on air policy met in London under his chairmanship. It re- 
vealed considerable differences of opinion. Australia and New Zealand, 
the terminal States of international services linking them with both Europe 
and America, were in favour of the international operation of the trunk 
routes; South Africa was less concerned with this question than with the 
expansion of her own services over the greater part of the African continent; 
Canada, while making it clear that her geographical position and her 
industrial development entitled her to provide both transatlantic and trans- 
pacific services, gave special emphasis to the need for a new air convention, 
of which she produced a first draft. The British delegates were more 
anxious to co-ordinate these divergent attitudes than to insist upon any 
special standpoint of their own, their aims being to promote the eventual 
organization of world-wide inter-imperial services and to ensure if not 
unanimity, at least considerable community, of opinion among the States 
of the Commonwealth when the international conference met. The dis- 
cussions in London made it clear that such differences as existed would 
reveal themselves in defining the powers to be assigned to the international 
authority contemplated by the convention and here, for the time being, 
the matter was left. 

The Canadian proposals! were laid before the Dominion Parliament 
in the spring of 1944 and exercised a marked influence on all subsequent 
discussion. The issue to which Canada directed attention was indeed of 
the utmost importance. There was no commonly recognized law under 
which aircraft on innocent passage could navigate the air as ships can 
sail the sea. Such air-law as existed was contained in two conventions. 
One, drawn up in Paris in 1919,? had been ratified by 33 States but neither 
the United States nor the U.S.S.R. were parties to it. The other, the 
Havana Convention of 1928, framed on the initiative of the United States, 
was applicable to the New World only. The two documents were broadly 
similar. Both proclaimed the sovereignty of the signatory States over 
the air above their territories, but in both the signatories qualified their 
sovereignty to the extent of affording the peaceful aircraft of other signa- 
tories the rights of innocent passage and of the use of airports for fuel and 
service. But clause 15 of the Paris Convention made the operation of 
international commercial services dependent upon the consent of the 
States over whose territories they passed. This clause, with the oppor- 
tunities which it provided for hard bargaining, hampered the development 
and increased the expense of long-distance flights traversing Europe. 
Because of its terms Imperial Airways, for example, had to pool its receipts 
from traffic between Italy and Egypt with an Italian line which never 
carried a single paying passenger, had to pay duty to the Greek Govern- 
ment on all petrol, wherever loaded, used on flights over Greek territory, 


1Set out in the Revised Preliminary Draft of an International Air Convention. Pre- 
pared for the Canadian Government (Ottawa, October 1944). 
2International Air Transport Convention. 
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and had to bow to Persian obstructiveness and lay out its route between 
Baghdad and Karachi on the farther side of the Persian Gulf. 

The principle of national sovereignty of the air also enabled States 
to bar off certain areas from foreign traffic and this right was often carried 
to extreme limits. The outstanding example was supplied by the United 
States which, being unbound by any commitments outside her own conti- 
nent, excluded all foreign aircraft from the Hawaiian Islands on the ground 
of their strategic importance, and so assured to her own chosen instrument 
a monopoly of transpacific flights. On the other hand the European 
convention provided for international uniformity in technical matters. 
There was no need for a similar provision in the American convention, 
the United States being content to safeguard her own high standards. 

Canada proposed to supersede both these documents by a new con- 
vention of wider scope and universal application. It embodied the principle 
of a common surrender by all the signatories of certain of their sovereign 
rights in order to secure what were beginning to be called the freedoms 
of the air. It broke new ground in proposing to set up a new international 
air authority with power to safeguard these freedoms against abuse by 
exercising a general supervision over international services. 

About the same time as Canada made public announcement of her 
aims at the projected conference, the United States Government decided 
to prepare the way for it by exploratory talks with the principal air Powers 
and, in April 1944, Mr. Adolf Berle, the Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of aviation, came to London for conversations with Lord Beaver- 
brook. The communiqué eventually issued was cautiously worded and 
indicated no more than that the parties had found common grounds for 
discussion. In fact, however, the talks had an excellent effect in dissi- 
pating mutual suspicions in Great Britain and America. It had been 
suggested in the United States that by the exercise of her sovereign rights 
Great Britain would exclude American commercial planes from the new 
airfields laid out in British colonial territories by American engineers. 
It had been suggested in Great Britain that the United States would 
seek to secure a monopoly of international services by refusing to sell 
or lease to other countries the big transport planes which she alone was 
producing. On both these points satisfactory assurances were exchanged. 
On the other hand the language of the American press indicated that the 
United States would press to the utmost the advantages which the develop- 
ment of her aviation in peace and the line of its expansion in war had secured 
to her. It was even contended that the United States would be supreme 
in the air in the twentieth century as Great Britain had been supreme at 
sea in the nineteenth century and responsible quarters dallied with the 
suggestion that by way of recompense for lease-lend the European Powers 
should give the United States the lion’s share of the international services. 


“They are of opinion that there is sufficient agreement between them to justify the 
expectations that final dispositions can be reached at an international conference’ (April 8, 
1944). 
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Underlying these manoeuvres for position was a difference of principle. 
American opinion rejected internationalism in any form. Not only would 
it not tolerate the international operation of trunk routes but it sought to 
minimize the powers of the international authority to be established under 
the convention which the projected conference would draw up. According 
to American ideas, the air must be free, free, that is to say, for American 
airlines to organize services and handle traffic as they chose, and the 
function of the international authority would be limited to the definition 
and prescription of technical standards and the collection of statistics. 
The Canadian plan, which Great Britain supported, provided, on the 
contrary, for the effective regulation of competition on the international 
routes by empowering the new authority not only to issue licences but to 
fix rates and frequencies. 

No line of compromise between these diametrically opposed conceptions 
had been discovered when the United States issued invitations to a confer- 
ence to meet in Chicago on November 1, 1944. Fifty-five allied and neutral 
States were invited and all of them accepted. Three weeks before the 
conference was due to assemble the British Government set forth its owri 
policy and indicated the prospective field of controversy in a white paper 
on International Air Transport.! The white paper referred to past evils 
and called for ‘‘enlightened international direction’ in order that all 
peoples should be assured of plentiful efficient and cheap air services; that 
a balance should be maintained between transport capacity and traffic; 
that all countries engaged in international transport should participate 
equitably; and that wasteful subsidized competition should be eliminated. 
To carry out these purposes Great Britain favoured a new Convention 
which should not merely provide for the essential freedoms of the air, but 
should define the routes to be subjgct to international regulation, determine 
the frequencies of the services upon them between the countries con- 
cerned and fix rates of passage with due regard to standards of speed and 
comfort. Having thrown down this challenge to American views, the 
white paper went on to outline the composition and functions of the Inter- 
national Air Authority by which the convention would be administered. 
The publication of the white paper forewarned the conference of the 
difficulties with which it would have to grapple and almost on the eve 
of its assembly it was confronted with another and unexpected obstacle. 
Russia withdrew her acceptance of the American invitation, alleging the 
presence at the conference of Switzerland, Spain and Portugal—States 
with which Russia was not diplomatically on speaking terms. Russia’s 
abstention at once put an end to any hope of drawing up a schedule of 
long-distance international services to be operated as soon as circumstances 
permitted. Her participation was essential if such services were not to 
be left either in the air or unable even to take to the air. Not only would 
the main transatlantic services linking Europe with North America find 
their natural Eastern termini at the airports of the great Russian cities— 

1Cmd. 6561, H.M. Stationery Office, October 8, 1944. 
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Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Odessa—but the great circle routes, picturesque- 
ly but not quite accurately described as ‘‘over the pole’’ which would 
provide the shortest links between Eastern America and Western Europe 
on the one hand and between Central and Further Asia on the other, 
involved access to Russian territory. It was with these clouds uponyits 
prospects that the Conference assembled. 


(3) CHICAGO AND AFTER 


Neither the time nor the place of the Conference was altogether pro- 
pitious. The beginning of November saw the closing stages of the United 
States presidential campaign, and Chicago is the home of the most con- 
sistently anti-British of the major American dailies. The Conference 
had to do its work amid a cloud of tendentious comment which still befogs 
appreciation of its achievements. The terms of the invitation issued{ by 
the United States Government may themselves have been inspired} by 
political considerations and facilitated misunderstanding. The invitation 
set three objectives before the Conference—the early institution of inter- 
hational air routes and services, the establishment of an interim council 
to act as the clearing house and advisory agency during the transitional 
period, and agreement upon the principles to be followed in setting up a 
permanent aeronautical body and a multilateral aviation convention. 
The order in which these objectives were set out proclaimed a readiness to 
advance American interests in the air, but it must have been clear to the 
American authorities that in practice the order would be exactly reversed. 
Only after the Conference had agreed upon the terms of a convention 
embodying the general law of the air and upon the constitution and function 
of the authority to administer it could a schedule of routes and services 
be considered. % 

Actually it was not considered. The absence of the U.S.S.R. forbade 
all approach to it. Had it been approached a further difficulty would have 
arisen. Plans for international services would have raised the question 
of the rivalry of national airlines in Europe and of the feasibility of creating 
a European authority on the model of the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board 
to regulate it. The Conference probably did well to avoid this delicate 
issue, but it cannot be postponed indefinitely, and no Power is more keenly 
interested in its settlement than the United States, which is legitimately 
anxious that its services to countries on the Atlantic seaboard should be 
extended across the Continent. 

The Conference resolved itself into four Committees, which sub-divided 
their work among sixteen Sub-Committees. The first Committee drafted 
the new air convention, the second dealt with technical standards and 
procedures, the third with provisional air routes, and the fourth with the 
Interim Council. Of these Committees the third, which was not able to 
go beyond the production of a standard form of provisional route agree- 
ments, soon dropped out of sight; the second and fourth completed the 
tasks assigned to them; the first, which was the storm centre of controversy 
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throughout, successfully dealt with all but one of the matters referred to 
it. The work accomplished by the Technical Committee is of the highest 
importance. Had it not been carried through, international flights would 
only have been possible as the result of direct arrangements between the 
Governments concerned, and there would have been no uniform law of 
the air. The Committee’s conclusions were grouped under twelve main 
heads covering such essential matters as the rules of the air, the licencing 
of pilots, the airworthiness of machines and the collection, preparation 
and use of weather reports and aeronautical charts. On all these matters 
the Committee reached detailed and unanimous conclusions, and in so far 
as its work is incomplete it will be carried on by a Committee of the Interim 
Council. 

This body consists of 21 members, of whom the U.S.S.R. is at present 
an absentee, so constituted as to give adequate representation to the leading 
air Powers and to the States offering the greatest facilities to aviation, 
and as to cover the major geographical areas of the world. It is to exist 
for not more than three years, and has its seat in Canada. It will operate 
mainly through three Committees. 

The first will obtain, collate and publish full statistical information on 
air transport, including traffic returns, tariffs and subsidies. The second 
will continue the work done on technical standards and procedures, and 
the third will attack the unsolved problems of the general air convention. 
Members of this authority, which is now in being, a sufficient number of 
ratifications having been received, are elected by the Assembly of all 
signatory States, which is to meet once a year. An incident eloquent of 
the truly international temper of the Chicago Conference marked the first 
election. India failed to obtain a seat, and the Norwegian delegation, 
after consulting its Scandinavian colleagues, announced that Norway, 
which had been elected, would withdraw in India’s favour. The chief 
Cuban delegate, who had also consulted his neighbours, thereupon rose 
to point out that this change would unduly weaken European representa- 
tion, and to propose that Cuba rather than Norway should withdraw, 
and this proposal was unanimously accepted. 

As is well known, controversy at the Conference centred round the 
so-called five Freedoms of the Air. There are, in fact, only two freedoms— 
freedom of flight and freedom of traffic, or to use the terms adopted at 
Chicago, freedom of transit and freedom of transport. It was, however, 
found convenient to divide the former freedom into two and the latter 
into three. The first two freedoms thus consist of the right of innocent 
passage and the right to descend for technical stops. The last three 
freedoms cover the right of an airline to convey passengers, mails and freight 
(a) from the country of origin to any point, (b) from any point to the 
country of origin, and (c) intermediately, and it was on the question of 
intermediate traffic—the fifth freedom—that negotiations finally broke 
down. 

The Americans proposed that the convention should concede all five 
freedoms. Under its provisions the United States would then have ne- 
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gotiated on behalf of its air lines and would have arranged services on 
the basis of reciprocity—a word which indicated the readiness of the 
American Government to place civil aircraft at the disposal of the countries 
with which it reached agreement. This proposal which would, if accepted, 
have enabled American services to function all over the world, was sup- 
ported by the Latin American Republics, not merely, and perhaps indeed 
not mainly, because no New World State will lightly put itself in opposition 
to the United States in a major question of policy, but because the Latin 
American countries had no aviation interests of their own to safeguard 
and were concerned to attract as many services as possible to their air 
ports. In direct contradiction to the American plan, the British Govern- 
ment proposed that the allocation of routes, the determination of frequen- 
cies and the fixation of rates should be taken out of the hands of national 
Governments and transferred to the new International Air Authority. 
It is because of the contrast between these two proposals that the questions 
of the five freedoms and of the powers of the new Authority proved in- 
separable from one another. The Canadian scheme, which was supported 
by India, was substantially similar to the British, but substituted regional 
councils for the general authority, and allowed for the expansion of success- 
ful services. It thus contained a possibility of compromise between 
British and American views. Australia and New Zealand submitted yet 
a further proposal—that the chief trunk routes should be operated inter- 
nationally. All four proposals were referred to the first Committee, and 
when it rejected the Australian and New Zealand plan these two Dominions 
rallied to the Canadian thesis. 

The issue thus lay between Great Britain and the United States, with 
Canada as mediator. For days on end the three delegations laboured to 
reconcile their differences, each side making considerable concessions. It 
was agreed that the choice of routes should be left to the operators. The 
question of rates proved more difficult, but it was eventually agreed that 
they too should be left to the operators, meeting in conference after the 
fashion of the Atlantic shipping lines. An appeal was to be made to the 
International Air Authority in the event of failure to agree, though the 
extent of the Authority’s arbitral powers was not finally settled. Frequen- 
cies proved the crux of the problem. Here a provision of the Canadian 
draft made it possible for the United States to qualify its original demand 
for complete freedom of action. This was the famous “escalator’’ clause 
which provided that when an air line was carrying traffic to 65 per cent 
of the capacity of its aircraft it should be entitled to augment its services. 
Invoking this clause, the United States were prepared to agree that the 
traffic on any of its services to a foreign country should in the first instance 
be shared equally with that country. This proposal involved the transfer 
of American planes to foreign flags, and the United States was prepared 
to prolong the period of transfer in the case of countries which had been 
ravaged by war. 

It remained to determine the traffic to be brought under the escalator 
clause. The British contention was that it should apply to through traffic 
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from and to the country of origin only; the Americans claimed that it 
should cover intermediate traffic as well, with the proviso that in handling 
this traffic they would not act to the prejudice of local services. This issue 
proved intractable. The British insisted that the traffic which American 
planes succeeded in attracting in a crowded section of a long distance 
route, such as that between London and Paris, ought not to have a bearing 
on the traffic they were entitled to convey between London and New York, 
while the Americans urged the title to plan the frequency of a service as 
a whole. A final effort at compromise suggested that a long distance 
service should be divided into a small number of sections, some of them 
containing intermediate stops, with the escalator clause applicable to 
each section separately, and it is believed that the experts would have 
reached agreement on these lines had not political considerations inter- 
vened. 

It would have been possible to obtain a wide measure of agreement on 
a convention embodying the first four freedoms. The Americans, however, 
were opposed to any separation of the three traffic freedoms, and two 
conventions were eventually drawn up. The first, to which 26 signatures 
were immediately appended, accorded the two freedoms of transit; the 
second, which conceded the three freedoms of transport had 16 signatures 
only. Additional signatures have since been appended to both documents, 
but of the States which have accorded the three transport freedoms, 
including the right to carry traffic between intermediate stops, only two, 
Sweden and Denmark, are European. There for the time being the matter 
rests, but there it cannot rest for very long. It is true that the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board is already allocating European services 
among the American airlines, but it is clearly doubtful whether these 
services will feel able to operate beyond the Atlantic seaboard of Europe 
if they are only entitled to carry through traffic originating in the United 
States into the interior of the Continent. A touch of paradox is given to 
the situation by the fact that Great Britain desires and the United States 
opposes the extension to international services of the principles successfully 
applied in the United States by the American Civil Aeronautics Board. 

It has sometimes been alleged by the American press that the United 
States stood for the freedom of the air. Nobody at Chicago stood for 
the freedom of the air. It was agreed that each nation was sovereign over 
its own air, and that its sovereignty covered cabotage, i.e., the right to 
reserve to its own national services traffic between points on its own terri- 
tory. If Great Britain and the United States had mutually conceded the 
five freedoms, not a single British plane would have been entitled to fly 
between New York and Chicago and not a single American plane between 
London and Belfast except as a consequence of special agreement between 
the two Governments. It was also agreed—a matter of considerable 
importance for the European Colonial Powers—that a country’s territory” 


includes its colonies. In regions where colonial possessions are intermixed 
6 
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modification of cabotage rights is essential,! and will no doubt be made 
by agreements between the Governments concerned. 

Shortly before the Chicago Conference assembled the British Govern- 
ment decided to remove civil aviation from the control of the Air Ministry 
and to constitute it a separate department. Lord Swinton became the 
first Civil Aviation Minister and headed the British delegation to Chicago. 
Three months after the close of the Conference the Government's pro- 
posals for the future of British Aviation were published as a White Paper.’ 
The policy of the single chosen instrument was abandoned. In its place 
the Government proposes to establish three interiinked corporations, all 
of whose directors will be either appointed or approved by the Minister 
of Civil Aviation. The first corporation will be formed primarily by the 
B.O.A.C. It is to operate the Commonwealth air routes together with 
the transatlantic service to the United States and the services to China 
and the Far East. Elasticity is properly given to an organization charged 
with such important multiple functions. In particular, it is proposed to 
associate appropriate shipping lines with the B.O.A.C. services, probably 
through the formation of subsidiary companies. The second corporation 
will operate the European air routes together with the internal services 
of the United Kingdom, of which, subject to the control of an impartial 
tribunal, it will hold the monopoly. It will be formed of the railway 
companies, the short shipping lines and travel agencies, and will include 
a substantial B.O.A.C. interest. The third corporation will operate the 
South American route. It will be composed mainly by the South American 
shipping lines, which are already associated for this purpose, but the 
B.O.A.C. will have a minor interest. New enterprises will be given their 
opportunity on routes not covered by the three corporations, and it is 
intended that ‘“‘both internal and external services should operate as far 
as possible without subsidy.” 

The British Government’s plans have been debated in Parliament, 
and welcomed by all the interests concerned. Internationalization of air 
transport still has its advocates who have, however, failed to realize the 
effect on Anglo-American relations of the formation under British leader- 
ship of an international organization in which the United States would 
refuse to participate. In less extreme quarters the British plan has been 
criticized on three grounds. First, it is objected that too rigid an or- 
ganization has been imposed upon a means of transport still in full process 
of development. This objection the plan claims to meet by the openings 
which it gives both to subsidiary companies and to new operators. Secondly, 
the fear has been expressed that neither the railway companies nor the 
shipping lines will think in terms of air traffic, but will seek to maintain 


1For example, a service between London, Paris and West Africa might well be operated 
by both British and French lines. With cabotage rights strictly reserved, the French 
line could not carry passengers from London to Gibraltar and Lagos, nor the British line 
. passengers from Paris to Casablanca and Dakar. An even more absurd situation would 
arise in the Caribbean where Great Britain, the United States, France and Holland, but 
not Canada, all have cabotage rights. 

2Cmd. 6605, H.M. Stationery Office, March 13, 1945. 
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their vested surface interests—a fear reinforced by the American policy 
of excluding surface transport agencies from the air. On this point the 
companies concerned have given the most emphatic assurances, and it is 
evidently as clear to them as it is to detached observers that the oppor- 
tunities of the air can only be grasped in the air. They will bring to their 
new functions long and valuable experience in the handling of passengers, 
mails and freight, together with valuable ground facilities, and their 
actions will soon show whether the confidence to be reposed in them is 
deserved. The third criticism, that in the European services fares will 
be maintained at first class level to the detriment of the would-be third 
class passenger is likely to prove unfounded. Throughout Europe the 
competition of rival national lines should bring fares down to the operational 
minimum. 

Considerable progress has been made in the organization of the Common- 
wealth services, thanks to conferences begun in Montreal immediately 
before the Chicago meeting, and continued in London after it. It is 
understood that at present each of the Dominions purposes to operate its 
own section of the inter-Imperial routes—an arrangement which involves 
a change en route either of machines or of air crews; but through flights 
remain a possibility of the future. Some progress has also been made 
with the design and manufacture of passenger aircraft, and the smooth 
operation of the projected services has been facilitated by the establishment 
after the Montreal Conference of a Commonwealth Air Transport Council. 
This body, whose first full meeting was held in London in July 1945, 
includes representatives not only of Great Britain, the Dominions and 
India but of Southern Rhodesia, Newfoundland and the Colonial Empire. 
Consultative in form, it is already charged with the co-ordination of work 
on the development of radiolocation and to it will be referred, as they 
arise, ail air transport questions of common interest. 

The main obstacles to the establishment of a network of world-wide 
air services as soon as conditions permit are the disagreement between 
Great Britain and the United States on the principles of order in the air, 
the complete reserve maintained by the U.S.S.R., and the failure to attack 
the special problems of aviation in Europe. They are formidable obstacles, 
but the pressure of public opinion, which the war has everywhere made 
air-minded, cannot fail to cause them to be overcome. As one of the most 
experienced and broadminded of the American experts, Mr. Edward 
Warner, wrote in an address delivered at a meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs on April 28, 1944, some six months before the Chicago 
Conference, 


Everyone agrees that the world should be girdled by swift and direct 
air transport, with the least possible administrative encumbrance to its 
passage of frontiers. Everyone agrees that air transport’s steady march 
towards the status of a self-sustaining branch of commerce ought to con- 
tinue and that there should be no relapse into a permanent dependence 
on progressively expanding subsidies. Everyone is opposed to unfair or 
wastefully duplicate competition. We all want the same things. 


In that plain truth that we all want the same things lies the promise that 
the air will be made open and safe for democracy. 








TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN EUROPE 


E. R. HONDELINK 


THE problem of transport is a primary problem in the restoration of 
Europe to sanity and order. For the last twelve months the cry from the 
national authorities of each of the liberated areas has been for transport, 
as a first essential for the re-establishment of the economic life of their 
countries. As the war machine slows down, this cry increases in intensity. 

The problems to be solved are various. In the first place there is the 
physical problem of the repair and replacement of damaged and destroyed 
transport; next comes the problem of operation with severely limited 
resources and of the interchange of traffic and through-working to aid 
the revival of economic activities; then there is the link-up of European 
transport with the outside world, mostly by sea and air, and the transition 
from past methods of operation through the present system to future 
operation. This transition problem has a special importance since it 
involves sO many international, political and military authorities, who, 
strangers to the European transport system, have served during the war 
objectives completely different from those of pre-war and post-war days. 
Finally, there is the problem of co-ordinating the different means of trans- 
port so that each community, as well as Europe as a whole, may be helped 
expeditiously and served efficiently. There can be but one method of 
solving these problems: joint effort and common action by all concerned. 

Without co-ordinated effort each Government, administration a d 
authority must work for the recuperation of its own transport system, 
and in seeking the outside help required, would naturally pay little regard 
to the needs of others. The general result would be a slow, difficult, 
expensive and ineffective method of reconstructing national as well as 
international transport, and would provide many sources of friction. 

A disturbing aspect of the transport problem in post-war Europe is 
that in many instances the solution is dependent upon other problems 
which in turn cannot be solved before transport has been restored. For 
instance, transport equipment cannot be produced by most of Europe's 
industries until factories have been rebuilt and material and tools procured, 
and this cannot be achieved unless transport is available to bring the sup- 
plies to the spot. It is here that joint action must extend to other than 
the European continental Governments and authorities; the co-operation 
of supplying nations, like the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Canada, is essential. 

Finally, the transport problem is political as well as technical. The 
restoration of transport equipment removed by Germany from the Allied 
and over-run countries is obviously part of the general question of repar- 
ation. Through-operation in Continental Europe involves the German 
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transport system; the central position of Germany surrounded as it is 
by Allied nations makes the use of the German transport system imperative 
for most of Europe’s international traffic. The extent of control over the 
German system is clearly a problem in the solution of which other than 
transport authorities must have a considerable responsibility. 

New frontiers and the lines of delimitation of occupied areas also affect 
the political aspect of the transport problem. Again common action is 
required, and the participation of United Nations’ Governments other 
than Continental European Governments is called for. Lastly, the Euro- 
pean neutral countries must be considered; without them interchange of 
traffic cannot be regulated satisfactorily. 

For a permanent solution of the transport problem now confronting 
Europe all the nations mentioned must, as early as possible, co-operate 
as partners in a common task. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMON ACTION 


It has been evident from the beginning of the planning stage, which 
was started early in the war by the Allied Governments concerned with 
the rehabilitation of European transport, that common organization is 
necessary to provide for effective and early measures of rehabilitation. 

An organization was set up in London on May 8, 1945, by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, United States, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Luxembourg, with the title, ‘‘Provisional Or- 
ganization for European Inland Transport.’’ It is a provisional organiza- 
tion since it is hoped that the other European Allied Governments will 
participate in its work; the Governments of Denmark, Sweden and Switzer- 
land will be invited to join at an early date. 

The Provisional Organization covers the territories on the European 
Continent which fall under the government or the authority of the member 
States; the ex-enemy territories occupied or controlled by the member 
Governments therefore fall within the Organization’s field of operation, 
e.g., parts of Germany, Austria and the whole of Italy. In general terms 
the functions of the Provisional Organization are to provide for co-ordin- 
ation both in the movement of traffic and in the allocation of transport 
equipment and materials, with the object of serving civil and military 
requirements during the period of shortage, and of creating conditions 
for the speedy resumption of normal traffic on all inland means of transport. 

The Provisional Organization consists of a Council on which all the 
member Governments are represented and which meets not less than twice 
a year; a Provisional Executive of five members, which is the policy-making 
body of the Council and is in permanent session; and an international 
administration, under a Director General, to carry out the technical and 
administrative function of the organization. 

The tasks before the Organization are many, among the chief being 
the following: 

Study of the technical and economic conditions affecting inter- 
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national traffic and provision, in the light of such study, of technical 

advice and recommendations and, whenever necessary, of practical 

assistance to member Governments. 

Assistance and co-ordination in the supply of transport equipment 
and materials and in their allocation and distribution between member 
Governments, so as to ensure a fair share of all transport equipment 
in short supply. 

Further, arrangements for the restoration to the rightful owners 
of all transport equipment and materials removed by the enemy during 
the war. 

The Organization is a consultative and co-ordinating body. It has no 
control over the internal administration or management of national trans- 
port systems; it serves those systems when and where joint action is 
required for the movement of international traffic or traffic of common 
concern, such as relief traffic crossing frontiers, the repatriation of displaced 
persons, the movement from enemy territory of the restored property of 
any of the United Nations, traffic of military importance, in short all 
international traffic to which authorities of the United Nations have 
accorded priorities. 

The Organization has been given the task of working out unification 
of tariffs, terms and conditions of transport applicable to traffic of an 
international character, and co-ordination of the use of existing or new 
machinery for international requirements for through-working and for the 
exchange of rolling-stock on railways. Similar tasks concerning inland 
waterways and road transport are before the Organization, and other 
functions of major or minor importance are or may be allocated to it. 

The Organization operates by close contact with the transport, supply 
and other departments of the national Governments of the United Nations 
who are members, and with the managements of the transport systems 
under their authority. In enemy territories the same relationships are 
to be established with the Allied Occupation Authorities and the Allied 
Control machinery for railways, waterways, ports and roads. The Allied 
Commander-in-Chief will be the Supreme Authority to decide on the 
limitation of the Organization’s functions in occupied territories so far as 
military requirements are concerned. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN TRANSITION 


An interesting aspect of the problem to be solved lies in the transition 
from pre-war peace conditions, through the upheavals of the present into 
the normal activities of the future. 

The pre-war European transport system was on the whole well organ- 
ized, highly developed and efficiently operated; it was fully capable of 
meeting all demands and of serving the economic needs of all areas. There 
was room for further development and improvement in certain parts of 
the system but, generally speaking, after several decades of steady progress, 
much of which resulted from trial and error methods, it had become as 
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nearly perfect as economic conditions allowed. Full account must be 
taken of this in future planning; it would be wrong to attempt to rebuild 
European transport on entirely new lines, ignoring the past, as is sometimes 
recommended. Physical destruction will provide opportunities for re- 
building in conformity with new demands and modern methods, but the 
pre-war system of organization, control and administration forms a solid 
foundation for future planning. 

With a complete transport system in full working order the transition 
from peace to war in 1939 was easy. Aggressors and victims alike used 
the ample time available to organize this transition, and for about four 
years after the beginning of the war the European transport system served 
the war machine as well as it had served communities in peace. 

With the end in sight, however, total war demanded of both Allies and 
enemy the widespread destruction of continental transport, the mainstay 
of military force. This was accomplished systematically and scientifically 
in two stages; it was begun by Allied forces bombing behind the enemy 
lines in preparation for their advance and was completed by the enemy 
during his withdrawal across the Continent. There is not the slightest 
doubt now that the first stage of this destruction was absolutely necessary 
and that it materially helped to hasten the liberation of occupied countries 
and shortened the war by months. It has nevertheless made the transition 
period from war to peace conditions appreciably harder; in fact it calls 
for an additional transition period of provisional make-shift, emergency 
measures, leading into a long-term period of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion in which alone full scope can be given to planning for the future. 

Pre-war developments suggest a number of factors of considerable 
significance for all present and future planning of European transport. 

One of these factors was the policy of amalgamation and unification 
of railways adopted in all European countries, which was practically com- 
pleted by the outbreak of war. Each country has now one main railway 
system, and this is either under Government control or State owned. 
This factor is an advantage in the planning of common action and inter- 
national co-operation during the present period of general shortage both 
of equipment and of means of operation and administration. 

A second factor is the development of road transport between the two 
wars, intensive in internal traffic, negligible in international traffic. Asa 
result of this development those responsible for other forms of transport 
in continental Europe introduced varying degrees of co-ordination which 
will have their effect in post-war planning and provide a wider basis of 
co-ordination in the future. 

A third factor of importance is the line followed by international 
co-operation in through-transport between the two wars. In the early 
years after the first world-war, transport problems were mainly concerned 
with regulations and measures connected with the changed map of Europe. 
Once these were settled in outline—some problems were not finally solved 
before the second world war started—old international transport associ- 
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ations were revived and, in addition, a number of new ones came into being, 
particularly in connection with rail and inland waterways traffic. On 
the one hand closer co-operation was achieved, facilitating exchange of 
traffic across frontiers and greater freedom of movement; on the other 
hand, divisions were created. New railway associations for the exchange 
of rolling-stock to speed up the transport of goods and for the unification 
of certain operational, technical and administrative practices, international 
régimes for the principal European river systems and the League of Nations’ 
Communications and Transit section, all worked towards closer co-oper- 
ation. The competition in many fields between the International Railway 
Union and the Verein Mitteleuropaischer Eisenbahn Verwaltungen' created 
undesirable divisions. 

Yet another factor which had considerable influence on transport 
development in the inter-war period was the general depression, which 
largely coincided with the controversies arising out of rail-road competition. 
Either occurrence alone would not have had the adverse effect on transport 
development which resulted from the two together; both combined directed 
transport development into channels of national rather than international 
effort. This tendency was growing when Nazi Germany started on its 
preparation for the war for domination of Europe. The general effort 
to speed internal passenger and goods services at the cost of slowing down 
international services, and the tendency, particularly strong in France 
and in Germany, to favour certain ports by artificial railway and waterway 
tariffs are examples of this national outlook. Another feature of this 
period was the development of special motor roads, purely for strategic 
reasons in countries like Germany, for internal development in other 
countries, but in all cases of little international importance. All these 
factors must be taken into consideration in the attempt to solve the trans- 
port problem of today and of the future. 

With the exception of one or two neutral areas, the war gradually 
brought the European transport system under Hitler’s control. This did 
not lead to any extended degree of unification, but rather to the infiltration 
of German supervision and, in some cases, complete control of the systems 
of occupied territories. 


In the areas which, in accordance with Nazi plans, were destined to 
become incorporated in the German Reich, transport systems were ab- 


1The International Railway Union (Union International des Chemins de Fer) was 
formed on the initiative of the International Economic Conference of Geneva, held in 
May 1922, for the purpose of achieving international traffic improvements by measures 
of unification of construction, operation and equipment to standards ‘‘equal to or better 
than those of pre-1914 days.”” All European Railways operating over 1,000 Kms. of line 
were members. 

Verein Mitteleuropaischer Eisenbahn Verwaltungen originated as Union of Prussian 
Railway Administration in 1846; changed its name in 1847 to Union of German Railway 
Associations and in 1932 adopted the present title. Its activities cover engineering, man- 
agement, operation, construction, maintenance, commerce, finance, law and statistics; 
it aimed at standardization on German lines—amongst its members, which were all German 
Railways and Austrian, Hungarian and Dutch, as well as the Scandinavian and Swiss 
Railways as associates. 
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sorbed by the German home administrations; in all other parts of occupied 
Europe existing management and operation were left in the hands of the 
national administrations. All were made to serve first the German war 
machine and secondly the German civilian economic needs in accordance 
with the Herrenvolk and Lebensraum theories. Two measures adopted in 
this period affect post-war problems fundamentally. The first is the 
wholesale removal of transport equipment from occupied territories on 
the fringes of continental Europe, mainly for use’in Germany, the centre 
of war production and other activities, but also for use in the successive 
campaigns in the Russian theatres of war. The second is the system of 
allocation of traffic between the various means of transport, according to 
priorities imposed, with few exceptions, to serve Germany’s war and home 
needs alone. 

The first measure seriously aggravates the difficulties of post-war 
rehabilitation. The second might have been some help if the end of the 
war had come, as many expected, by a collapse of Germany before the 
whole of Europe had been fought over. As it is, very little of the war-time 
organization is left to serve as a basis for the solution of post-war problems. 
Complete chaos is the inheritance so far as the equipment side of transport 
is concerned; nothing is left on the organizational side since practically all 
measures introduced under German rule have been swept away upon 
liberation. 

The first task, therefore, is to provide for the transition period, previ- 
ously mentioned, of immediate relief, emergency and makeshift measures, 
to re-establish a nucleus of the most essential inland transport with the 
scanty means and equipment which can at once be brought into use. 
This transition period is well on its way, its tasks are shared by Allied 
military, national authorities and Inter-Allied Organizations. 

The problems in this period of transition are—engineering, movement 
and co-ordination. 

On the engineering side the problems are those of repairing damage, 
and of replacing losses. The present engineering problems in the different 
fields of transport are as follows: 

Ports have suffered considerable damage but on the whole they have 
sufficient accommodation and equipment left to handle the traffic that 
sea and inland transport can carry to and fro. Ports do not form a 
bottleneck. 

Inland waterways are in most cases obstructed in the navigation 
channels by destroyed rail and road bridges, by blockships and in some 
cases by destroyed locks. Vessels are available, as are repair and 
builders’ yards, but shortage of materials for maintenance and repair 
will form a problem for some time to come. The distribution of fuel 
is a movement problem. 

Railways have deteriorated most; track, equipment, rolling-stock 
and repair and maintenance shops have suffered much; and even 
emergency and improvised repairs are problems of magnitude. 
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Road transport is possible since the road system, though suffering 
from lack of maintenance, is generally intact; the supply of vehicles is 
the chief problem. 

Technically these engineering problems are not very grave; labour, 
skilled and unskilled, is available, materials for the necessary work of a 
provisional nature are procurable, chiefly because they were almost all 
needed for war operations which have now ceased. The difficulties arise 
in the conflicting interests of the parties involved. One or two examples 
may illustrate this. 

Most of the equipment for immediate relief must be supplied from 
outside Europe. The producing countries must take into consideration 
demands from quarters other than continental Europe, particularly those 
connected with the war against Japan. Their interest lies in production 
as far as possible of current types and standards, of simple design, using 
materials easily procurable. On the other hand the European systems 
will be ill-served by equipment which they will have to use for half a century 
and which may not comply with existing standards and types with which, 
in the course of operation, it must be interchangeable. European equip- 
ment is in many cases fundamentally different from that in use abroad. 
This problem is particularly evident in the needs of railway rolling-stock. 

Another conflict of interest is to be found in production inside conti- 
nental Europe itself. Faced with a demand far exceeding the production 
capacity abroad, the exploitation to the fullest extent of capacity inside 
Europe for the manufacture of transport equipment of all kinds, and for 
the early rehabilitation of damaged industries is an unquestionable aim. 
Other interests, however, demand the harnessing of Germany’s industries, 
even their complete destruction, where they may possibly serve, even 
indirectly, any attempt to revert to aggression in the future. 

Yet another conflict of interests arises in the problem of restoring to 
the original owners equipment removed by the enemy, or the substitution 
of suitable surrendered equipment. An early restoration is needed to pre- 
serve the economic life of the plundered areas at least from further deteri- 
oration. Yet the prevention of chaos and disorder generally in Europe 
makes it imperative that, until a clear picture can be obtained of the 
material available, the extremely limited amount of equipment in working 
order should be put to the best possible use regardless of its origin and owner- 
ship. There are many similar problems, which can only be solved by a 
large amount of goodwill and common effort. 

The problems of movement are even more difficult. A demand for 
transport far in excess of the present available means can only partially 
be met by a system of allocation and agreement on priorities in which 
innumerable interests are involved. Military necessity, supreme during 
hostilities, must still dictate to a considerable extent priorities during the 
period of resettlement in the conquered enemy territories. The rehabili- 
tation of the continental Allied civilian communities will gradually demand 
increased traffic, which must be met in order to avoid distress and unrest. 
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Problems of co-ordination are obvious when it is considered that 
transport is involved in almost all the tasks of relief, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction which in turn are closely connected with transport problems 
outside the actual field of European operations. National and inter- 
national organizations concerned with the solution of problems of industrial 
rehabilitation, the supply and distribution of coal, and of liquid fuels, 
repatriation, political problems of reparation and restitution, etc., must 
have recourse to transport arrangements. 

Inland transport in Europe, again, cannot re-establish itself on its own; 
it connects with overseas shipping, it operates on parallel lines in many 
respects with air transport. 

Appropriate machinery for liaison and co-operation between all these 
different authorities and organizations in the shape of some kind of United 
Nations Council appears indispensable. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Once the transition stage of provisional restoration is safely passed, 
the long-term problem of rehabilitation need cause no serious misgivings. 
The restarting of the old machinery of inter-European co-operation, so as 
to assure as free movement as possible throughout the Continent and 
beyond, should not present difficulties. 

In one direction improved and speedier operation can be achieved by 
bringing together the large number of international associations dealing 
with the interchange of transport. There are in existence four Govern- 
ment and fifteen railway administrations’ associations, besides innumerable 
bipartite and multipartite tariff associations in European railway trans- 
port; at least six official and semi-official bodies for road transport, four 
internationa! river régimes, besides a number of semi-official inland navi- 
gation conventions. A large measure of unification or amalgamation of 
these various associations, all of which cover in lesser or larger degree the 
same field of transport problems, will prove of the greatest benefit. 

Unification of continental European transport as a whole into one huge 
European Transport Corporation, or even an amalgamation of the European 
railways alone, appears to be totally impracticable. Unification is a 
blessing when identical interests are served by the amalgamated sub- 
sidiaries; it is a definite handicap when widely divergent interests are 
served under one standardized control. The latter would be the case in 
Continental Europe. Languages and outlook, national customs and 
methods, needs and desires, vary throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe to such an extent that any attempt to serve these by a unified 
centralized transport system is bound to fail. 

Standardization of equipment is a subject closely linked with unification. 
Here also extensive standardization of transport equipment must be con- 
sidered from the technical and practicable point of view. Just as the 
administrative and operational needs of transport, say between Belgium 
and Bulgaria, differ in almost every way, so it is with the technical equip- 
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ment. Standardization of fixed equipment, such as railway track, signalling 
or passenger and goods termini, has few advantages, they are always best 
made to fit the local needs. With regard to rolling-stock a distinction 
must be made between locomotives and carriages and wagons. Standard- 
ization of locomotives is definitely disadvantageous. The service in 
Belgium and Bulgaria is again entirely different and a locomotive is for 
operational reasons limited to a small area of circulation. Fuel, water, 
speed, weight of trains, distances run, all influence the design and as these 
vary so widely between different parts of Europe and as no locomotive is 
ever called upon to run freely all over Europe, there is no point in general 
standardization. 

The case is different for carriages and wagons. But here also the 
national and local requirements of service are preponderant. As in all 
European countries 80 per cent or more of all traffic is internal and 20 
per cent or less interchanged international traffic, national needs must be 
the principal factor in design of rolling-stock. However, as carriages and 
wagons are extensively used in through-working there is obviously an 
advantage in the standardization of certain parts, which in the course 
of running need repairs and replacements. It has always been a handicap 
that repairs to carriages and wagons which broke down in transit had to 
wait for the despatch of spare parts from their home system. Though a 
standardized type of carriage or wagon would not serve Belgium and 
Bulgaria equally well, extended standardization of a number of parts 
would prove a benefit, and this is certainly a problem requiring close study 
in the post-war long-term reconstruction period. The introduction of 
automatic couplings, for instance, calls for early consideration. 

Closely linked with standardization is ‘‘pooling.”” Whereas for reasons 
given above the pooling of all railway rolling-stock is not practical, the 
pooling of certain rolling-stock is attractive. In the present time of 
shortage of equipment, pooling of all available rolling-stock has been 
proved to be the only effective method. When normal conditions return 
and the quantities of rolling-stock available are again sufficient to meet 
demands, there will still remain a strong case for pooling for the purposes 
of international traffic. This applies particularly to carriages and vans 
for international passenger trains, and for the goods wagons used in through- 
traffic between countries. 

The pre-war system in the case of through-passenger trains was to 
agree on an equitable share by each railway administration in the compo- 
sition of each international train, including additional carriages, such as 
dining, sleeping, and Pullman cars by outside companies, and a general 
over-all balancing of the number of carriages supplied by each administra- 
tion. An additional complication was that customs regulations demanded 
the allocation of the internationally used stock of sleeping, dining and 
Pullman cars to each country in agreed numbers. 

The practice in Europe as in all other railway countries has been that 
long distance trains, internal as well as international, have priority in the 
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time-tables. But in the years just before the war a general speeding up 
of train services was gradually introduced in most countries, by electrifi- 
cation, streamlining, diesel traction, rigid time-tables, and similar methods 
from which international trains had to be excluded by reason of their 
mixed composition. The result was an increasing number of cases in 
which international trains were made slower so as to not to interfere with 
the speed-up in the internal time-tables. This process cannot be expanded 
in the future without serious objection and the answer to the problem 
can only be found in a system of pooling whereby it will be possible, where 
necessary, to introduce modern, uniform, streamlined stock for inter- 
national trains. 

In the use of goods wagons in international traffic the problem is of a 
different nature. As stated earlier, not more than 20 per cent of each 
system’s goods traffic crosses the frontier. National wagons are used for 
this traffic and these national wagons must return to their home systems 
immediately, loaded if a consignment is available, empty if no load is at 
hand. Payment for use is made for the time such a wagon remains on a 
foreign system and clearing arrangements are applied for the settlement 
of balances. This system naturally involves considerable mileages of 
empty running, rarely a return load is available at the time needed for 
the route followed by, and the destination of the returning wagon. Repair 
facilities for such wagons cause additional burden. It appears advisable 
to study the possibilities of establishing a jointly owned pool of rolling- 
stock for international goods traffic as a post-war long-term transport 
problem. 

Long-term problems of rail traffic only have so far been mentioned, 
since international traffic in Europe is almost exclusively served by the 
railways. A large volume of international inland waterway traffic is 
handled in zones, Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Danube, each with its own prob- 
lem, well served by the international machinery existing in each case. 
Future problems here may centre round the interchange of traffic between 
the zones when the interconnections, far advanced in planning and con- 
struction, come into operation. 

Road transport problems will be concerned with measures to facilitate 
the traffic crossing frontiers and standardization of rules and regulations 
for drivers who, in this type of transport, cross the frontier with their 
vehicles. 

A problem of general interest is that of tariffs. There appears to be 
much scope for a general revision, unification and standardization in the 
classification of goods carried, and in a general application of through-rates 
throughout Europe. 

Many other long-term problems will present themselves during the 
years of transition now upon us; none can be solved without the complete 
and willing co-operation of all concerned, and common effort and action. 
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THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION. By James Burnham. 1945." (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex and New York: Penguin Books. Pelican Books, No. A 140. 7” x 
44%". 238 pp. 9d.) 

It is of no little interest in 1945 to re-read this book, which aroused considerable 
interest at the time of its original publication in 1940; both in Great Britain and in 
the United States (cf. International Affairs, Review Supplement, September 1942, 
p. 504). Its central theme is that the world is now in a period of social transition 
from a capitalist or bourgeois type of society to ‘‘a new form of exploiting, class society”’ 
(p. 110), in which managers will form the ruling class, enjoying a special degree of 
control over access to the instruments of production and receiving the preferential 
treatment in the distribution of the product of these instruments which until recently 
was reserved for the capitalists. The author insists that this theory in no way 
corresponds to his own personal hopes, but it may be surmised that the favourable 
reception accorded to it in some quarters was not unconnected with a feeling that, 
if the theory were true, opportunities for the exercise of power would be opened for 
certain groups of the intelligentsia who would then find the path of advancement 
somewhat easier than in the sordid strife likely to be associated with a proletarian 
revolution, or under the less favourable conditions of capitalism. 

Perhaps a little too eagerly, the author insists also upon the severely scientific 
purpose of his work, but this does not restrain him from risking a good deal of prophecy, 
the foundations for which sometimes appear to lie outside the strict lines of his enquiry. 
An examination at the present time of some of his prophecies suggests some doubts 
as to the soundness of his judgment. He thought that the 1940 presidential election 
“may well have been the last regular presidential election in the history of America, 
or, at most, the next to last” (p. 217), ‘‘there is every reason to believe... that 
Russia will split apart, with the western half gravitating toward the European base 
and the eastern toward the Asiatic’”’ (p. 153), and that if the states of Europe survive 
the war, “they will be little more than administrative units in a larger collectivity” 
(p. 205). 

The general character of Mr. Burnham’s predictions about the future trend of 
international developments harmonizes with much of the current fashionable thinking 
on this subject. He believed that under managerial society the present large number 
of sovereign nations will be replaced by a comparatively small number of “‘super- 
states,’ which will divide the world among them. The details of his 1940 forecasts 
will however in 1945 appear surprising to many people in Great Britain; for he fore- 
saw that the nuclei of these ‘‘super-states,’”’ whatever might be their future names, 
would be Japan, Germany and the United States. Britain is ‘‘dissolving’’ (p. 154), 
and we have already noted the fate predicted for Russia. The managers will ap- 
parently be no more successful than their predecessors in preserving world peace. 
We are promised more and bigger wars, apparently for no other reason than that the 
managers in each of the ‘‘super-states’’ will feel themselves obliged to struggle against 
each other “‘for first prizes in the new world” (p. 143). 

Much of Mr. Burnham’s sociological analysis is valuable, and he draws attention 
to many factors in recent development whose significance we should do well not to 
neglect. The ultimate value to be attached to his thesis will, however, depend much 
more on the prior philosophical assumptions of the reader than on any detailed 
criticism of its content. He disclaims any sympathy with historical ‘‘determinism,” 
but an analysis of his theory leaves the strongest impression of a quite rigid de- 
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terminism. He takes it for granted that it is possible to be quite certain now about 
the broad outline of the future structure of society, and having disposed of the two 
rival theories that “capitalism will continue for an indefinite, but long, time, if not 
for ever’ (p. 29), and that “capitalist society will be replaced by socialist society” 
(p. 29)—the Russian revolution, he believes, ‘“‘never had anything to do with 
socialism” (p. 184)—he at once concludes that the theory of the managerial revolu- 
tion must be correct. This argument will, however, appear a non sequitur to those 
who, while not overlooking the importance of the limits within which we are free to 
mould the future world, would nevertheless insist that we are not such mere automata 
in the grip of inexorable impersonal forces as both Mr. Burnham and many of those 
whose views he criticizes appear to suppose. 


ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


FREEDOM IS MorE THAN A WorD. By Marshall Field. 1945. (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 734” X54". xvii 
+190 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. MarsHALL FIELp’s little book deserves wide circulation. Newspaper pro- 
prietors, and not a few advertisers, might read it with profit. If in outlook and 
language it is mainly American, its doctrine holds good wherever democratic freedom 
is cherished as an attainable ideal. It breathes public spirit of high quality—all 
the higher because its author is a man of works, not a man of words alone. In order 
to safeguard the freedom of the press he deliberately risked much of his large fortune 
in vindicating it, and in proving the soundness of his idealism even as a ‘‘business 
proposition.” The New York journal P.M. and the Chicago Sun bear witness to 
the practical faith that is in him. 

By making himself financially responsible for P.M. (which accepts no advertise- 
ments), and by founding the Chicago Sun as a challenge to the isolationist and re- 
actionary influence of Colonel McCormick’s Chicago Tribune, Mr. Marshall Field 
has rendered notable service to upright and fearless journalism in the United States 
and elsewhere. Not less praiseworthy have been his efforts to check the monopolistic 
tendencies of powerful news agencies and of large advertisers. He believes in the 
right of a free people to know the facts through the medium of a press, and a radio, 
unhampered by vested interests. In a word he, the heir to a vast fortune, has lived 
up to his principle: “For the future of democracy to be secure, for freedom to be more 
than a word, those with financial and political power must regard the constant 
rejuvenation of freedom as their pressing duty.” 


WICKHAM STEED 


Tue CHARACTER OF British Democracy. By A. K. White, M.A., Lecturer on 
Political Philosophy, University of Glasgow. 1945. (Glasgow: Craig and Wilson. 
734" x 5". 95 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a remarkable little book. It is not easy at this time of day to say anything 
fresh on this subject, but Mr. White does it. He has some very interesting pages 
on the part played in responsible government by a governing class: ‘“The real govern- 
ment of a liberal democracy is the small group of privileged individuals who have 
been brought up in the liberal tradition of public-spirited individualism, and under 
the conditions that favour it.” 

Secondly, Mr. White maintains that there are three main principles operating 
in the British social and political system: (1)the principle of individuality which 
British democracy shares with pure democracy; (2) the principle of the common good; 
and (3) the scientific or service principle. The third part of the book is an admirable 
analysis of the method of government by discussion; altogether a book to read and 
think about. 


A. D. Linpsay 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN OF DarkNeEss. A Vindication of 
Democracy and a Critique of its Traditional Defenders. By Reinhold Niebuhr, 
D.D., Professor of Christian Ethics, Union Theological Seminary. 1945. 
(London: Nisbet. 734" X 5’. viii + 128 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. NIEBURR is no ordinary theologian, yet it is a theologian who has to warn 
us against the excess of dogma in our political outlook and practice. The problem 
he analyses is the perennial tendency of democratic groups and circles to seek sal- 
vation in formulae to the neglect of the ‘‘raw stuff of human history” (p. 111). 
“Democracy may be challenged from without by the force of barbarism and the 
creed of cynicism [the children of darkness]. But its internal peril lies in the conflict 
of various schools and classes of idealists [the children of light] who profess different 
ideals but exhibit a common conviction that their own ideals are perfect’’ (p. 104). 

Dr. Niebuhr sees very clearly the inevitable paradox at the heart of modern 
society. Every technical advance makes individuals and peoples materially more 
interdependent, and that strains at the particularism which is innate in individuals 
and groups. In that tension between the desire for liberty and the need for order 
it is the function of democracy to find ‘‘proximate solutions for insoluble problems” 
(p. 53). But that permanent democratic ideal must not be confused with the par- 
ticular forms found serviceable at any given historical period. Democratic thought 
and practice have to be constantly re-examined to be kept free of dogma; they must 
also free themselves of the sentimental faith in good formulae as a remedy for social 
ills. This is the second and more emphatic theme in the writer’s argument. Demo- 
cratic and liberal optimism have under-rated the powers of self-interest in human 
life and so have failed to provide for its guidance and restraint. Dr. Niebuhr analyses 
in broad lines the nature of this error in relation to the individual, to groups and 
to property, and shows how often the “children of light’? have merely provided 
new opportunities for the wiser “children of darkness.’””’ That may happen again in 
the present attempts to build up a world community. In his last chapter Dr. Niebuhr 
points out how much more difficult is this task than was that of building up national 
societies, because the elements of cohesion are fewer and more diluted. Against 
the optimistic producers of blueprints Dr. Niebuhr has the courage to insist that 
because of that lack of natural cohesion any attempt at international organization 
must, for the time being, be built upon power. In this case, even more than in the 
evolution of national government, ‘‘order precedes justice in the strategy of govern- 
ment” (p. 123), provided that it is an order which is set towards the ends of justice. 

As one might expect, this little book is both learned and acutely reasoned. It 
is not a criticism to express one’s regret that the argument is on such an abstract 
level and not tied more concretely to actual problems; it is only another way of 
expressing appreciation of its real value. In this time of ideological dogmatism Dr. 
Niebuhr’s clear-eyed argument should be part of the education of all would-be 


democrats. 
Davip MITRANY 


THE FREE StaTE. Some Considerations on its Practical Value. By D. W. Brogan. 
1945. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 7%” x 5’. 119 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. BroGaN is always stimulating and in this book he is well up to form. Its 
real interest, to my mind, is its account of why Germany is not a democratic State, 
and I commend it to all who want to understand how far the peculiar history of 
Germany accounts for what has happened. Once we understand all in German 
history that fought against democracy, we may give up thinking that Germans as 
such have a peculiar dose of original sin, and also be proud and thankful for our 
own traditions for the right reasons. 

Mr. Brogan is perhaps getting almost too allusive: the reader who has not his 
encyclopaedic knowledge is apt to feel faint yet pursuing; but still that is only a 
slight defect of most remarkable qualities. 


A. D. Linpsay 
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Moras IN Wortp History. By Archibald Robertson, M.A. 1945. (London: 

Watts. 834” 5%". v+126pp. 8s. 6d.) 

HOoLpING that “morality in its primary sense is conformity to the manners or 
customs of the people among whom we live’’ and that “moral ideas have evolved 
from lowly and savage origins in the course of the struggle for existence between 
tribes, between classes, and between different levels of- civilization,’’ Mr. Robertson 
sets himself to trace in outline the evolution of morals from primitive society onwards 
through the rise and fall of civilizations down to the present day. The quarry 
proves somewhat elusive, and though there is much that is interesting in the book 
one feels that the frontiers of its subject-matter are ill-defined. The author ap- 
proaches his subject as a rationalist and a materialist. A\ll religions are in his view 
delusions which enable priesthoods to practise frauds. This attitude of mind inevit- 
ably colours his outlook on the whole of human history. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Being the Burge Me- 
morial Lecture for the Year 1945, delivered in the Mansion House, April 25, 
1945. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. 1945. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 7%” X 5”. 46 pp. 1s.) 

IN an able survey of the mistakes of the past and the possibilities of the future, 
the Archbishop of York treats of the work of the Churches in relation to peace. He 
does not spare criticism either of the Vatican or of the Christian peace movements 
supported by other Church leaders. He truly diagnoses the basic disease of the 
world as the sins of hatred, anger, greed and jealousy and indicates the contribution 
that the Churches can best make and the attitude to Church affairs which will be 
most fruitful. The following sentences merit particular attention: ‘There is no 
possibility of world peace unless there is some restraint on national sovereignty in 
its relation to other nations’ (p. 24) and “To the Christian this claim of absolute 
sovereignty on the part of a State is sheer idolatry, more wicked and more dangerous 
by far than the ancient worship of idols of stone or wood” (p. 25). 

“The supreme and inescapable task which awaits the Church after the war 
is the restoration of a spiritual and moral standard which will be accepted by all 
the nations” (p. 27). This is indeed the one hope for Europe: there is no other. 
In order to fulfil this task all the Churches, Roman Catholic and Orthodox included, 
must co-operate, acting together under the guidance of the Holy Spirit for the purpose 
of a clearly defined and co-ordinated effort in a limited but essential field. 

H. M. Wappams 


A CmrisTIAN YEAR Book. 1945 Epition. A popular Reference Book of Places, 
People and Events, Societies and Churches—including those concerned with 
the Ecumenical Movement. Edited by Hugh Martin, D.D., and E. A. Payne. 
1945. . (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 744” x 434”. 340 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tuis reference book fills what was an obvious gap in the Year Book world. 
The editors aim at presenting in useful form for popular study and ready reference 
a survey of the main elements in the Ecumenical Movement. This is the third 
biennial issue of the work and it is hoped it may soon become annual. The editors 
have enrolled a galaxy of experts, all contributions are signed, and a full list of con- 
tributors is given. This adds greatly to the authoritative value of the volume. 

The general arrangement of the Year Book is familiar to those who have used 
the earlier issues. It begins with a survey of the Beliefs, Organization, and Origins 
of the main Communions of the Christian Church. Different aspects of the Churches’ 
work, e.g., the Ecumenical Movement, A Missionary Faith, Christian Education, 
and Christian Social Witness, are discussed at greater length in later sections of the 
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book. A rapid survey, from the Christian point of view, of the countries of the 
world, provides material which all interested in reconstruction should study. There 
is a timely section on the War-time Work of the Churches and a Directory of Churches, 
Societies and Periodicals. Useful articles on the Roman Catholic Church written 
by Roman Catholics are included, but the general standpoint of the book is that of 


the non-Roman Churches. 
KENNETH MACLENNAN 


THE Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AT A UNIVERSITY. An Inaugural Lecture 
delivered before the University of Oxford on February 17, 1945. By E. L. 
Woodward, Montague Burton Professor of International Relations, Fellow of 
Balliol College, and formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 1945. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 9” x 534”. 23 pp. 2s.) 


A complete survey of the aims of a university school of international relations, 
ranging from the importance of the study of international politics through the method 
of research, the special difficulties attendant upon access to sources and the needs 
of the undergraduate student in time and general knowledge, to the spiritual decline 
of Germany and the spread of contagion to other nations. Professor Woodward’s 
treatment of the question of academic freedom in the discussion of politics is particu- 
larly wise. The lecture ends with the author’s own declaration of faith in the future 


of a Europe united by a common cultural inheritance. 
- y M. Harrison 


EpUCATION AND War. The Professor Smyth Memorial Lecture 1943. By The 
Right Honourable Sir John Latham, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Australia, 
formerly Chancellor of the University of Melbourne and Australian Minister to. 
Japan. 1944. (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 7%" x 434”. 20 pp. 6d.) 

The theme is that an understanding of the communal structure is a condition of 
social health. Dictatorship destroys schools: democracies must rely upon education. 
Only a knowledge of social-principles can endow men with readiness to carry out their 
duties to one another and to defend their rights. The appreciation of social principles 
cannot begin before adolescence and a broad system of adult education is needed. Under- 
standing and toleration between nations is equally vital as between individuals and student 
interchange on a large scale should be encouraged. 

M. Harrison 


Tue Epucation Act 1944. Provisions and Possibilities. A Guide prepared for the 
Education Committee of the Fabian Society. By Shena D. Simon. 1945. 
(London: Fabian Publications and Gollancz. Fabian Research Series, No. 90. 
S$" 36534". Sapo... 1s) 

The provisions of the 1944 Education Act of Great Britain are grouped logically 


and explained as only one with Lady Simon’s expert knowledge of the State educational 

system could systematize and discuss them. The author adds many comparisons with 
the past and comments on possible lines of development. There are appendices covering 
the orders and departmental decisions made to implement the Act up to the date of 
publication. 


M. Harrison 
POST-WAR AIMS 


Wor.tp War. Its Cause and Cure. By Lionel Curtis. 1945. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 734” 5". xx +274 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Curtis here resumes the argument, and to some extent repeats the text, 
of four earlier pamphlets on international federation.1_ His first proposition, in which 


1Decision (London, 1941), Action (London, 1942), Faith and Works (London, 1943), 
The Way to Peace (London, 1944). 
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he is in accord with the late Lord Lothian, that the real cause of world wars is the 
chaos or anarchy of separate national sovereignties, may be disputed by those who 
find that cause, deeper down and further back, in human wickedness. But at least 
it is true that where among the citizens of several States the indispensable sentiment 
of homogeneity or of community of interests is strong enough to lead them to agree 
to a pooling of sovereignties in a federation the risk of armed strife among them 
is greatly diminished; though it is not wholly dispelled, as the history of the greatest 
of all federations, that of the United States, has shown. And it is certainly true 
that, where union in a single State has been successfully ‘established, its subjects 
gain in security from foreign war in proportion as its strength is greater than that of 
any of the several States which preceded it and affords a more effective deterrent 
to external aggression. 

In his application of this simple proposition to the mutual relations of the fully 
self-governing States of the British Commonwealth, the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, Mr. Curtis is on unassailable ground and merits attentive hearing. 
Space will not allow us to follow him into the more difficult area of federation with 
foreign nations. We must deal with first things first, and here Mr. Curtis has every 
right to lay stress on the fact, too seldom faced, that, magnificent as have been the 
efforts and sacrifices of the Dominions in the two great wars after their outbreak, 
the major responsibility for the defence of the Commonwealth as a whole, that is 
for taking measures during peace to prevent wars from breaking out, has been left 
to the Government which is answerable to and can command the resources of the 
United Kingdom alone. The proposition that that responsibility rested “‘and must 
for some time continue to rest, with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain” 
was explicitly laid down in the Balfour Report to the Imperial Conference of 19261 
which led up to the Statute of Westminster and, as Mr. Curtis says, “governs the 
situation today” (p. 51). With unmistakable sincerity and much eloquence Mr. 
Curtis pleads that, by the way of federation, that responsibility and the corresponding 
burden should be shared among the citizens of the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minions alike if the whole Commonwealth is to do what in it lies to make peace 
secure. 

Mr. Curtis’s specific proposals for the form of the federation, the need for which 
is his main thesis, are, however, far from being unassailable. 

He lays down the initial proposition that the sphere of the federal authority 
should be confined to foreign affairs and defence, and that to the component nations 
should be left all matters affecting their own domestic and social affairs. He presses 
this doctrine to the length of disregarding much too lightly canons of public finance 
established by centuries of practical experience. Yet he sees that the federal au- 
thority must have power to intervene in the social sphere even to the extent of com- 
pelling universal military service; and power ‘‘when war seriously threatens” (a 
matter of which presumably the federal authority must be the judge) “‘to control 
industry and indeed anything which is needed for effective defence” (p. 172) which, 
as we have seen in this war, virtually amounts to everything. Legislative and other 
machinery for the exercise of such control as this cannot be extemporized in a hurry. 
There is an inconsistency here which cannot be resolved short of making the union 
vastly more close than Mr. Curtis is willing to contemplate. And if the “realist,” 
for whom Mr. Curtis has little love, objects that this is not practical politics, that 
is just what he is prone to say about Mr. Curtis’s main thesis. 


D. 0. MALcotm 
1Cmd. 2768, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, p. 26. 
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FRED OCH SAKERHET EFTER ANDRA VARLDSKRIGET (ett Svensk Diskussionsinlagg). 
Peace and Security after the Second World War. A Swedish Contribution to 
the Subject. 1945. (Stockholm: The Swedish Institute of International 
Affairs. Utrikespolitiska Institutet. 814'’ x 534". 191 pp. Kr. 3.75.) 
GREAT credit is due to the foresight of the Swedish Institute of International 

Affairs in appointing a group of leading experts and practical politicians to deal with 

this weighty subject. The discussion centres round the principles and proposals 

of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme and shows an effort on the part of the group to steer 
between the ideals which, as individuals, and as members of a small and neutral 
country, they have at heart, and the practical needs of the time which they see very 
clearly. Small States, they say, naturally want “the building up of a-true system 
of international justice,” and they note that the new scheme strengthens points on 
which in the past Sweden had been hesitant, while it breaks with ‘‘the system of 
rules” which Sweden wanted to see developed in the League. They accept the fact 
that the new scheme is intended to strengthen action for security and agree that 
on the whole it moves in the right direction. They also agree that equality is neither 
possible nor desirable between States, and the group approves the break with the 
rule of unanimity. But the influence of the Powers should not be “fully proportion- 
ate” to their actual strength; above all they should have no right of veto. On the 
other hand the group believes that some differentiation of voting power in the As- 
sembly would give that body a more real measure of authority. Not unnaturally 
they are somewhat uneasy about the proposed military agreements to be entered 
into by individual members and would favour some limitation of the duty to take 
part in sanctions, perhaps to some specified area. The most definite views are 
expressed in the last section of the book against the inclusion of the economic and 
social arrangements in the same general organization as security, which was originally 
also the Soviet view. The group feel that economic and social action will only be 
hampered and biassed by being tacked on to the political field, as these need an 

“uncomplicated procedure” for practical action; and that the ‘‘power politics” which 

inevitably dominate the Security body may permeate the special economic agencies. 

The functional agencies may need co-ordination, but this should not be imposed 

at the start but should be allowed to grow out of experience. Finally, the group 

make the useful suggestion that universities and research institutes in various coun- 
tries should set up some common agency which could make public objective inform- 
ation on “economic realities.” 

The report is a valuable contribution to discussions on the subject of a security 
ee Davip MITRANY 


MAKING A BETTER WorLD. By Carl L. Becker. With a Foreword by Herbert Agar. 
1945. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 74%” X 4%". 191 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH Professor Carl Becker wrote this little book primarily for his fellow- 

countrymen,! it is valuable for others as an exposition of the views on the inter- 

national situation of a distinguished American historian of ideas, and also as an 
indication of the kind of things he thinks it is necessary to say to Americans. They 
are not so different from the things that need saying on this side of the Atlantic. 

Professor Becker believes the basic evils of the contemporary world to be war and 

unemployment. For the cure of both he believes that the United States must recog- 

nize its ties with the rest of the world, and castigates the ineptitude of the policy 
of isolation. Sound thought on the international situation, he holds, requires the 
recognition of four possibly unwelcome truth —that nationalism in the form of 
sovereign independent States is still the strongest political force in the worid; that 
all politics is in some sense power politics; that the United States, like Russia and 


1How New Will the Better World Be? (New York, Knopf, 1944). 
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Great Britain, is an imperial Power; and that in so far as there are good things, or 
necessary things, in the heritage of the past, the war has been fought to preserve the 
Status quo. 

For the prevention of mass unemployment Professor Becker argues that some 
form of collectivism will be necessary, but he hopes that the capitalist States will be 
able to solve the economic problem through what he calls Social Democracy, without 
having recourse to socialism, communism or fascism. He looks for the creation of 
an Atlantic Community, constituted by the United States, Great Britain, France and 
the smaller democracies of Western Europe, and is prepared to recognize a correspond- 
ing Russian sphere of security (if we may be permitted to introduce here a more 
respectable term than ‘‘sphere of influence”) in Eastern Europe. Finally, he believes 
in the need for some kind of world-union, but hopes it will begin gradually, with 
the solution of concrete problems, without ‘‘blue-printing”’ itself in unduly precise 
terms. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


Tue PricE oF Peace. By Sir William Beveridge, M.P. 1945. (London: Pilot 

Press and Hyperion Press. Target for Tomorrow Series. 834" X 5%", viii + 

104 pp. 6s.) 

THIs most attractive book shows how a clear and powerful mind, applied hitherto 
mainly to other fields, approaches the greatest problem of the modern world. ‘The 
three main objectives of post-war effort,” (p. vii) says Sir William, are ‘peace, a 
job when one can work, and an income when one cannot work.” Having already 
published his views on the two latter,! he now turns to the one which he considers 
the most important and the most difficult to attain. The reader should remember 
this emphasis on difficulty, since the sheer reasonableness of the book may tempt 
him to forget it and even to wonder whether the author has not sometimes done 
the same. 

In a brief and brilliant review of ‘‘the lesson of experience’”’ Sir William touches 
on the heart-breaking might-have-beens of our, and others’, policy in the inter-war 
period, and concludes that the general condition making war possible and likely 
is ‘international anarchy’’—a condition which traditional diplomatic methods do 
nothing to correct, and which the Covenant of the League was the first real attempt 
tocure. International anarchy is, he says, the natural soil of war: in this soil flourish 
the seeds of fear, revenge and personal ambition, which are its direct causes. He 
examines and rejects some popular views on the cause and cure of war, notably 
that which attributes over-riding importance to economic motives. 

Anarchy, the argument continues, can only be cured by establishing the rule 
of law, backed by force which may be used only for public ends. This of course 
involves establishing a supra-national authority, the nature of which is next examined 
with conclusions which may perhaps be summed up as the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
plus the Geneva Protocol of 1924—not too high a price, it is urged, even for a Great 
Power to pay. 

The Crimea Conference formula on voting in the Council of the new League, 
which immeasurably widens, instead of reducing, the gulf between Dumbarton Oaks 
and the Protocol, was published after this book was completed: it is dealt with in 
an Annex in a deeply pessimistic spirit. Logically, that was indeed inevitable. But 
one may perhaps question whether Sir William gives full weight to the possibilities 
of organic growth of the United Nations, as distinct from its first constitutional forms. 
He accepts the view (quoting, of all imaginable authorities for it, Count Grandi!) 
that members of League organs, if nominated by their Governments could never be 
anything but delegates of those Governments. This is quite untrue: the element of 


1Report on Full Employment in a Free Society (London, Allen & Unwin, 1944), Report 
on Social Insurance and Allied Services (Cmd. 6404, H.M. Stationery Office, 1942). 
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international loyalty was a natural growth, always ready to increase; and the same 
will happen again if it is allowed to do so. 


F, P. WALTERS 


MaxkinGc Peace. By Quintin Hogg, M.P. 1945. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. The Christian Looks 
Ahead Series. 7%” X 5’. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE Student Christian Movement should be congratulated on the inclusion of 
this book in ‘‘The Christian Looks Ahead Series.” It is an able survey of the prob- 
lems of ensuring peace, and the difficulties and dilemmas for which solutions must 
be sought. Very little of the book is devoted to the Christian attitude as such, but 
the author’s limited references to it are sound and sensible. The general conclusion, 
that a better world must develop by growth from the conditions which actually 
exist at present, is one which all idealists should take to heart. ‘“The best service 
that the Church can perform for this age is not to invent some easy cure for unemploy- 
ment or poverty, or seek some magic solution for the evil of war (good as these things 
may be), but to preach Christianity” (p. 79). Christian solutions will depend on 
the reality of Christian convictions in individuals and an indispensable contribution 
of the Church to international affairs is to try to deepen and extend these convictions. 

H. M. Wappams 


BorN OF PENELOPE. By Innes Hamilton. 1945. (London: Published by the 

Author; Selling Agents: Dakers. 714” <5’. 117 pp. Map. 5s.) 

“THE difficult we can do at once. The impossible may take a little longer.” 
Such is the exhortation of His Majesty’s Government to dockyard workers in a war- 
time poster. That those who have fought, like the sometime commander of H.M.S. 
Penelope, often against terrific odds, should retaliate upon His Majesty’s Government 
by applying the same admirable sentiment to the task of establishing world govern- 
ment is hardly surprising. ‘“The difficult” equals the formation of eight regional 
federal States on the lines of the United States, one of which would include the 
British Commonwealth, Scandinavia and the United States; ‘‘the impossible” equals 
the combination of these in a directly elected world government on a modified Streit! 
plus Culbertson? plan. Among the shadows of Dumbarton Oaks one might wish 
that more of this spirit could illumine the scene and more of this flame inspire the 
diplomatic breast. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


By Wuat AutHority? The Question of our Time and the Answer. By Hugh J. 
Schonfield. 1945. (London: Herbert Joseph. 734” x 434”. 175 pp. 6s.) 
Tuis book gives a very able clear-headed summary of the approaches that have 

been made to world organization and the prevention of war, analysing the essential 

causes of failure. The author realizes that the desire for domination and the lust 
of power are the fundamental reasons why countries go to war, and considers that 
this factor will always prevent the success of plans for collective security among 
sovereign states. After a discussion of the practicability of federalism as the basis 
of world order he dwells on the need for a religious leadership if a true sense of world 
unity and world citizenship is ever to be developed. This leads to his solution, 
the development of a ‘Service Nation,” to be formed of men and women of all 
countries and in all walks of life who ‘‘being fully conscious of the responsibilities 
of citizenship have elected to discharge this responsibility to humanity as a whole, 
rather than to any section of it’’ (p. 134). He describes how such a nation could 
be formed and could be given a legal position among other nations, and claims that 


1Union Now (London, Cape, 1939). 
2Total Peace (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1943). 
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it could fulfil the function of a World Authority. He will not convince all readers 
that the membership of such a group could be confined to those who genuinely 
consecrate themselves to this high purpose and give the Service Nation the confidence 
of the world in its authority, but the book is stimulating and should be read. 
HiLpA CLARK 


THE SECOND CHANCE. America and the Peace. By Gordon A. Craig, Gerhart 
Niemeyer, John B. Whitton, Frank D. Graham, Edward S. Corwin, Jerome S. 
Bruner, George F. Thomas. Edited by J. B. Whitton. 1944. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 8%” X54". vi+235 pp. $2.50. 16s. 6d.) 

Tuis book contains seven essays, by as many members of the Princeton Group 
for the Study of Post-war International Problems, on various aspects of the question 
of the place of the United States in the future organization of peace. It is meant 
for the American reader and is primarily of interest to him, though any foreigner 
interested in the subject can read it with profit and pleasure. 

The standard of all the studies is extremely high and gives an impressive idea 
of the wealth of talent at the service of Princeton University. The standpoint of 
the authors differs in various ways, but all are, as the title implies, believers in full 
American participation in collective security. The high light is perhaps Dr. Corwin’s 
study of “The Senate and Peace,” a remarkable combination of legal and historical 
learning with incisive argument. First-rate also is Professor Graham’s ‘‘Economics 
and Peace.” Like Sir William Beveridge, he holds that economic motives have not 
been the cause of modern war. The editor is Dr. J. B. Whitton who contributes an 
admirable study of the principles which should govern the new world order and the 
institutions which it should set up. 

F. P. WALTERS 


Towarps WorLD Recovery. Plans and Proposals for International Functional 

Co-operation. By The Reverend Henry Carter, C.B.E. With a Foreword by 

the Earl of Perth. 1945. (London: National Peace Council. 744” 5”. 

103 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Carter has performed the useful service of collecting in one small volume 
factual statements on the constitution and functions of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, UNRRA (including an analysis of the decisions of the Council 
on UNRRA’s responsibilities), the United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture and the International Labour Organization (including the text of 
the Declaration of Philadelphia). The official summary issued on the work of the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, and the two British White 
Papers on Dumbarton Oaks are reproduced. There is also a note on educational 
and cultural reconstruction. In an introductory chapter, reference is made to the 
war-time activities of the International Red Cross and the attempts to relieve famine 
in Europe. The note on the work of the Civil Affairs Branch of the Allied Forces 
might well have been fuller. This valuable and concise work of reference, bringing 
together material not always easily accessible, concludes with an appeal to support 
movements which strengthen the sense of world-community, and to stand for wide- 
spread knowledge of the real facts. 

A. A. Evans 


THE REMAKING OF GERMAN YouTH. By J.G. Siebert. With a Foreword by G. C. T. 
Giles, B.A. 1945. (London: I.N.G. Publications. 84%” xX 5%”. 96 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

This is a most thorough report on the methods and results of the Nazis’ scheme to 


create a new type of German. It devotes one chapter to ideas for the re-education of 
German youth, but its real interest is the insight it gives into the present state of the 
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youthful German mind. Most Englishmen are unlikely to realize that anyone could 
deliberately train a generation to accept the doing of bestial evil as its natural task and 
it is doubtful if any non-German could have given such an accurate picture of the planned 
horrors of German practical psychology. 


E. N.F. 


WoRLD ORGANIZATION. Federal or Functional? By David Mitrany, Patrick Ran- 
some, George Catlin, Edward Hambro, C. B. Purdom and H. G. Wells. Edited 
by James Avery Joyce. 1945. A report of a Round Table Discussion held 
under the auspices of the International Forum at the City Literary Institute, 
W.C. 2, and published on behalf of the World Unity Movement. (London: 
Watts. 74%” x5”. xi+54pp. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 

It is rather steep to ask the public to pay 3s. 6d. for the record of a two hours’ dis- 
cussion, even with five lively pages from Mr. H. G. Wells asa final bonne bouche. Whistler’s 
retort cannot apply, for the knowledge of a lifetime cannot, in this field, be conveyed by 


such brief efforts. Still, each of the five disputants has some acute things to say, and 
says them brightly and well. 


F. P. W. 


THE MANDATES SYSTEM 


THE ManpateEs SystEM. Origin—Principles—Application. 1945. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. Geneva: League of Nations. Series of League of Nations Publica- 
tions: VIA. Mandates. 1945. VIA. 1. 9%” x 6%". 120 pp. 4s.) 

As is perhaps inevitable in a document issued by the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, this review of the origin, principles and application of the Mandates system 
is historical rather than critical in its approach. It does, however, present, in an 
easily digestible form, much (though by no means all) of the material necessary for 
that critical review of the system which is very necessary at the present time. It is 
made clear (p. 47) that the Permanent Mandates Commission themselves believed 
that they had a double duty; to supervise and to co-operate. In respect of the first 
of these duties two questions arose at the outset of their task; should the Commission 
pay visits of inspection, and should it hear petitioners in person? The answer was 
in both cases in the negative; this was inevitable, for the opposite answers, particularly 
to the first question, would have undermined the authority of the mandatory Powers 
and made it impossible for them to carry out their task. But though the answer was 
the right one, it made really effective supervision difficult, if not impossible. The 
author is discreetly silent as to the extent to which mandatory Powers attempted 
or were able to hoodwink the Commission by suppressiones veritatis or even sugges- 
tiones falsi which the Commission could not check by personal inspection. What 
about the second duty, that of co-operation? The fourth chapter is devoted to 
retailing a number of the questions put and suggestions made by the Commission 
to mandatory Powers, and the fifth, over one-third of the book, to demographic 
statistics which, though they are presumably intended to indicate the importance 
which the Commission rightly attached to their compilation, are scarcely impressive 
enough to be a source of pride either to the Commission or the mandatory Powers. 
The Commission could make excellent suggestions, and often did so; it could do little 
if anything to assist in carrying them out. It did its best, but it was a very ineffective 
machine for carrying out the “principle that the well-being and development of peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves form a sacred trust of civilization.’”” The ma- 
chinery was in fact designed to guard against default rather than to assist performance. 


B. H. BourDILLON 
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LAW AND PROCEDURE 


PEACE THROUGH Law. By Hans Kelsen. 1944. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
84" x 5%". xii +155 pp. $2.00. 12s) 

FREEDOM FROM War. By Air Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett. 1945. (London: 
Pilot Press. The Plain Man’s Forum Series. 634” X 4%". 90 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
PROFESSOR KELSEN, formerly of Vienna and Geneva, is one of the acknowledged 

masters of legal philosophy. He has found a refuge during the war in the United 
States, and has become there a forceful writer in English’ on the development of 
international law and international organization. In this book he offers an eloquent 
plea for the extension of the rule of law to all relations between the nations. He is 
a Puritan Roundhead fighting for the cause of international law and the judicial 
settlement of all disputes between States which are not disposed amicably. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice, he argues, should be the central organ of 
the world organization, which he proposes to call ‘“The Permanent League for the 
Maintenance of Peace.”” The Executive Council becomes an appanage of the Court, 
with the function of enforcing its decisions. All disputes can, and should, be regarded 
as legal disputes, and the distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable causes is 
artificial. Dialectically he makes his case, and he would say that it is not for a philo- 
sopher to be concerned with practical objections. He would introduce at the same 
time changes in the present system of electing the judges of the Permanent Court, so 
as to get rid of any national influences. The members of the Court should be ap- 
pointed exclusively from among persons who are experts in international law, and the 
nominations should be made, not by Governments but by the Courts, the legal facul- 
ties and the national academies devoted to law. 

The second part of the book deals with the responsibility of individuals in con- 
nection with violations of international law, especially for actions leading to the gravest 
of all crimes, the making of war, and for breaches of the law of war. He maintains 
that rules of international law can be laid down establishing such responsibility, and 
that provision should be made for the trial and punishment both of individuals and 
of States. The Permanent Court of International Justice would have a special section 
dealing with criminal international law. 

The book is obviously a piece of forward thinking; but it is of service that ideas, 
which have been put forward generally by amateurs in international law, should be 
expounded juridically and philoscphically. 


Very different in character, though similar in aim, is a little book by Air Vice- 
Marshal Bennett, of the Pathfinders, who has won fame as a young man by his dy- 
namic energy. During the war he has become convinced that war must be prevented 
in future, and can be prevented by the establishment of the rule of law through a 
Supreme War Congress and an International Law Force to see that the rule is executed. 

He is not learned in international law, but he has studied the plan of the New 
Commonwealth of the British Section, of which Mr. Winston Churchill was once 
President, and he is certain that there can be and must be an International Police 
Force to maintain the peace. All the nations must regard themselves as citizens of 
the world, must participate in the scheme in proportion to their relative strength, 
and must adhere to the international laws passed by the Supreme War Congress 
composed of representatives of all nations. These laws themselves form a security 
code. Many a reader may feel that the argument is simple and naive. But what is 
significant is that it represents the feeling of thousands of men who are serving in the 
Forces. H. G. Wells prophesied years ago that the men of the Air Force after a 
World War would join to prevent another World War. This book is a pathfinder 
in that direction. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 
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INTERNATIONAL Law. By Norman Bentwich. 1945. (London, New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: 
Oxford University Press. Looking Forward Pamphlets, No. 2. 7%” x 5”. 
50 pp. 1s.) : 

Nosopy is better qualified than Professor Norman Bentwich to present a short 
summary of international law in a form which will enlighten the layman without 
exasperating the scholar. To reconcile entirely the conflicting demands of com- 
pression and precision is probably impossible, but the picture presented of the classical 
law is substantially true, and the author is a master of good English. Some of his 
epigrams will be remembered and borrowed. ‘The international hell is paved with 
good Conventions” is an example both pleasing and true (p. 21). 

Criticism must be directed rather to the setting of the pamphlet than to its 
content. It forms one of a series under the general title of “Looking Forward,” but 
the author is chiefly concerned with looking back. He has given us an admirable 
summary of the law as it was, but only in the last few pages has he allowed himself to 
speculate about the future. When he looks forward he is concerned rather with 
international organization than with international law. He seems to assume that 
the law will remain substantially the same, and that the main problem is that of its 
physical enforcement. Both these assumptions are highly disputable, and it may at 
least be argued that there must be some agreement upon the content of the law before 
we can begin to discuss the problem of its enforcement. But the limits of this, notice 
are even narrower than those of the pamphlet, and any counter-attack must await 
the further development of the offensive. 

Almost at the end Professor Bentwich tells us that ‘‘man must be changed indi- 
vidually before he can be changed collectively” (p. 47). That is indeed the crux of 
the whole problem, but it is clear that at this point the mere lawyer gets out of his 
depth. 

H. A. Smita 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


BaANcor, UNITAS AND THE SAGES OF BRETTON Woops. The International Money 
Schemes. An Address given to the Durban Chamber of Commerce and the 
Natal Chamber of Industries on November 23, 1944. By Raymond Burrows, 
William Hudson Professor of Economics, Natal University College. 1944. 
(Durban: Department of Economics, Natal University College. Report No. 35. 

wy" x 5%". 40 pp. Illus. 1s.) 

A South African analysis of the Bretton Woods proposals which, while appre- 
ciating the objections strongly held by many in Great Britain to any close link with 
gold, points out with some plausibility that ‘‘to make gold valueless and throw gold 
miners out of employment and ruin at least one country would hardly be appropriate 
to a policy of full employment...” (p. 34). “South Africa’s long-run interests 
depend on the development of international trade and goodwill. South Africa’s 
immediate interests also call for the support of any international monetary plan and 
particularly if it is one in which gold plays a part” (p. 35). 

A. G. B. FISHER 


HERE Comes Tomorrow. By A. W. Zelomek, President, International Statistical 
Bureau, Inc., Economist, Fairchild Publications. 1944. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis. 
84" x 534". xii + 131 pp. $2.00.) 

THE New York Herald Tribune of March 4, 1945 greeted this book as ‘‘a welcome 
antidote to the host of soothsayers who have recently tried to warn us of unknown 
perils.” To readers on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Zelomek’s forecast for 
the next decade of expanding American economy will provide a useful antidote to 
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facile optimism in believing that American economists and businessmen have accepted 
the need for a programme of full employment at home and of collaboration abroad. 
He points out that it is Great Britain’s own interest which makes her ask for an 
international solution of post-war re-conversion, a statement which hardly inspires 
confidence in his appraisal of the shortcomings of UNRRA. He thinks that recon- 
version of industry will be easy, even if there is little immediate future for shipping 
and the aircraft industry. Mr. Zelomek considers the fears that the Government 
might be in business in a big way ‘‘anachronistic at a time when political trends are 
in the opposite direction” (p. 19). Accordingly, there is not a word on full employ- 
ment beyond the bare statement that actual wages will drop by some 25 to 30 per cent 
even if the State spends about twice the 1938 expenditure (most of which he thinks 
will be derived from indirect taxes). As to housing he forecasts the disappointment 
of many millions of Americans, since he envisages Government activity only in respect 
to slum clearance schemes. In the air he looks forward to free competition and, at 
the end of the first decade after the present war, to the production of something like 
75,000 planes a year, once private flying has come to stay. Finally, he sees little 
promise for an increase in foreign trade: exports, he remarks, simply depend upon 
the dollars we made available to others... Bretton Woods plans, he admits, can 
be defended, ‘‘but [sic] they put the Government in business ’’(p. 97). In other words, 
our author sees the future as a glorified past; business, he thinks, will be as usual, only 
slightly better for Americans, i.e., American employers. The very absence of any 
new idea and the very reactionary approach to our problems makes this book pecul- 
iarly interesting. It should be read by all who think that the struggle for a progressive 
social policy has been all but won. 
F, W. Pick 


Foop FOR THE WorLD. Edited by Theodore W. Schultz. Harris Foundation Lec- 
tures. Witha Foreword by the editor. 1945. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 914” x6”. xiv + 353 pp. 
Charts. $3.75. 22s. 6d.) 

It is significant of the change which has come about in the scope of international 
relations that the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, the purpose of which 
is “‘the promotion of a better understanding on the part of American citizens of the 
other peoples of the world, thus establishing a basis for improved international rela- 
tions and a more enlightened world order,” should devote last year’s lectures to 
discussing food. The resulting volume of 23 papers by authorities, mainly American, 
on the various related aspects of nutrition is stimulating and full of information. 
Emphasis is placed on the relation of population trends in different parts of the world 
to potential food supplies and nutrition policies. The recent advances in nutritional 
research, and data on adequate diets are reviewed. The demand for and supply of 
food is then considered, both in relation to agricultural progress and the distribution 
of incomes. Another part covers food in international relations, with reference to 
trade policy, commodity agreements and international institutions. This part includes 
a paper by Professor Allan G. B. Fisher, Price Professor of International Economics 
at Chatham House, on “‘the Contributions of a Permanent International Organization 
on Food and Agriculture.” By publishing these lectures, the Foundation has per- 
formed the useful task of presenting in one volume a number of different but related 
approaches to the problem of securing freedom from want of food. The contents are, 
however, not documented in a detailed way to enable the volume to be used as a work 
of reference. 


A. A. A. Evans 
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TRANSPORT 


Crvit AVIATION AND Peace. By J. Parker Van Zandt. 1944. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institute. London: Faber & Faber. America Faces the Air 
Age, Vol. Il. 934” x 534". x +157 pp. $1.00. 5s.) 

Two main themes are developed in Dr. Van Zandt’s stimulating but somewhat 
disjointed book. The first is that control of civil aviation is undesirable and imprac- 
ticable. Proposals for control are concerned with commercial air lines but Dr. 
Van Zandt argues that the aeroplane will develop on the same lines as the motor car 
and that the bulk of the air traffic of the future will be operated by machines under 
charter or in private ownership. All civil aeroplanes have a potential military value— 
a fact which means that to be effective control would need to be intolerably rigid. 
Dr. Van Zandt selects Sir Osborne Mance’s International Air Transport! for special 
consideration on the ground that its author “has exposed with admirable clarity the 
implications in all proposals which undertake to control civil aviation as a means to 
preserve world peace”’ (p. 50). His own scheme closes all loop-holes but Dr. Van Zandt 
condemns it in good round terms, holding that the United States ‘would reject it 
categorically, as involving an intolerable infringement of the personal liberty of its 
citizens. The dictation and overseeing inevitably involved are completely foreign 
to the American way of life’’ (p. 52). 

The alternative to absolute control is absolute freedom and Dr. Van Zandt 
advocates it as likely to produce the economic security which is the basis of world 
peace. The outstanding economic weakness at present is the scarcity of dollars. 
But American travellers abroad provide the countries they visit with dollars, and in 
a series of detailed and instructive calculations Dr. Van Zandt submits that, given 
free enterprise in the air with the cheap fares it would bring, it would be possible, say 
ten years hence, for four million American passengers travelling abroad to transfer 
to foreign countries ‘‘about a billion dollars annually which they can use to purchase 
American exports and to service their financial obligations’’ (p. 81). 

HAROLD STANNARD 


INTERNATIONAL SEA TRANSPORT. By Brigadier-General Sir Osborne Mance, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Assisted by J. E. Wheeler. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1945. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 84” X54". xii +198 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In International Sea Transport the author, Brigadier-General Sir Osborne Mance, 
has tackled a problem from which many a more courageous man might well have 
shrunk. It is a book for the student and contains meat enough to satisfy the most 
voracious appetite. And not merely will the student’s appetite be satisfied, but his 
imagination will be amply whetted. One’s first impressions are that the author has 
presented a picture of organized chaos and that international sea transport is a busi- 
ness or profession of such intricate complexity that it should be left severely to those 
who have a flair for that sort of thing, or whose lifelong training has made them ex- 
perts at the game. 

The author must have been tempted very sorely to develop many of the prob- 
lems set before the reader, but he has wisely refrained from controversial argument. 
Indeed he has rather erred in the reverse direction in stating facts gleaned from many 
quoted sources but in so doing has, in some instances, left his statements incomplete 
and thereby runs the risk that the reader may draw inaccurate inferences. 

This risk is more or less inevitable in any attempt to cover such a wide field 
as is provided by the subject of international sea transport within the scope of a 
single short volume. 


1(London, Oxford University Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1943). 
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Some readers will possibly feel that some aspects of the subject might well 
have appeared under different headings; others will feel that some topics might either 
have been elaborated or failing elaboration should have been left alone. However 
that may be, the volume is a valuable contribution to current publications on a sub- 
ject which is of world wide interest and the general conclusion to be drawn is that 
the British shipping industry has done amazingly well to have survived successfully 
two major wars in one generation in spite of the complexities which are inherent in 
it and which are constantly increasing as time and events march on. 

Ernest H. MurRANT 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


TuricE AGAINST ENGLAND. By Kurt Stechert. Translated from the German by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. 1945. (London, Toronto: Cape. 8” X 514”. 307 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tuis volume is a closely reasoned study of the failures of Napoleon, the Kaiser 
and the Third Reich. Much of its value lies in the philosophic detachment with 
which extensive data in three languages have been analysed. 

The only information available about the author shows him to be a German 
refugee in Sweden, where a previous volume has been translated into Swedish. 

Paragraphs of 500 to 1,000 words each examine their separate theses, built up in 
a series to cover the subject under review. Every sentence seems to embody a 
distinct thought of its own. The result is a satisfying if indigestible meal, albeit 
deserving the careful attention of students. Reading and research is evident from 
widely selected German, English, French and American books, periodicals and letters 
covering seventy years or more. Mahan, Fuller and de Gaulle are quoted as readily 
as Hans Delbriick, Meurer and the Reich Archiv. 

It is shown how three times command of the sea upset the triumphs of the land 
armies, and frustrated commanders turned unprofitably to bleak alternatives. Bona- 
parte and Hitler in like dilemma had recourse to uneasy alliance with Russia as a 
prelude to attack. Yet how few of the writings of Romans, Americans, French, 
Germans—even Britons—appreciate the real significance of this mystery of sea 
power. The author’s naive respect for the unfailing sagacity of British statesmen, 
on the other hand, might seriously shock certain more vocal members of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

In a collection of so many original yet unchallengeable opinions and possible 
motives covering 150 years or more, one observes occasionally curious viewpoints. 
Projected overland attacks on India from the west have, as we know to our cost, 
ceased to be practical politics against high velocity firearms, except after long pre- 
paration and with overwhelming force. Again, though it is true that the loss of 
the Marne in 1914 might not have led to the destruction of Great Britain, Hitler’s 
failure in 1940 was due to deeper causes than mere parsimony of German planes. 
The war gods could never forgive the Germans their omission to provide armoured 
heavy bombers; and even had they avoided this mistake, few now believe that success- 
ful invasion would have been possible. 

This book is an important contribution to the annals of war and war politics. 

G. M. RoutH 


Events LEADING Ur To Wortp War II. Chronological History of certain Major 
International Events leading up to and during World War II with the ostensible 
reasons advanced for their occurrence, 1931-1944, 78th Congress, 2nd Session. 
1944, (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office. House 
Document, No. 541. 914” 6”. 421 pp. 50 cents.) 

Tuis extremely useful book of reference is the work of the ‘‘Legislative Reference 

Service” of the Library of Congress, a service which combines scholarship with topical 
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usefulness in a high degree. The very detailed index (the work of Dr. Sarkissian) 
facilitates reference to entries in the chronology. Each entry gives a suitable quota- 
tion from contemporary documents together with the source of the quotation—thus 
leading on to the main source books, many of them supplied by Chatham House, of 
the period under review. The book should prove equally useful to Congressmen, 
Members of Parliament, and any and every student of international affairs. 

F. W. Pick 


DEFENCE Is Our BusinEss. By Brigadier J.G. Smyth, V.C.,M.C. 1945. (London, 

New York, Melbourne, Sydney: Hutchinson. 834” X5%”. 93 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

In 84 pages of austerity print the author gives a ‘“‘non-technical survey of the 
subject,”’ pointing out ‘‘some of the difficulties” and suggesting “measures by which 
they may be overcome’”’ (p. 8). In a final chapter, ‘‘How to Outlaw War,” he pro- 
pounds as his solution the complete control and supervision for an indefinite period 
of a completely disarmed Germany; Imperial preparedness; three great Powers, 
strong, united and collectively determined to keep the peace; and the machinery of 
Dumbarton Oaks, with the added proviso that ‘‘we must ensure that we keep our 
armour bright and our sword keen and, above all, we must take an interest in our own 
armed forces and insist that we get the best value for our money” (p. 93). 

Obviously, in so limited a space, the book has little opportunity either foi 
originality ordepth. Itis in fact a somewhat superficial resumé of a number of contro- 
versial arguments or assertions, most of which at one time or another have been in 
the minds of people during the last five years. The range of subjects is wide, and at 
times disconcerting in the contrast of their relative importance. 

The volume is peppered with information about the habits, character and idio- 
syncracies of people, some better known than others, with some of whom the author 
has had more or less intimate contact in times gone by. The book would have been 
the better for pruning; as it stands, the constructive aspect, which should be the 
most important, suffers from compression and vagueness. RH.H 


Watcuworps. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 1944. (London: Skeffington. 

8%" X 5%". 142 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THIs is a very readable collection of fifty essays, mostly published in various 
journals between May 1942 and January 1944. As General Fuller’s readers would 
expect, many deal with strategy and tactics in his forthright way, on war in general 
and tanks in particular. Others cover his shrewd and original psychological studies 
of certain past instances of struggles for national survival, underlying causes for 
breakdown of diplomatic relations, failures of peacemaking, and how economic con- 
ditions have so often shaped the pattern of history. 

Although some of the essays are rather outside the scope of International Affairs, 
others are relevant in the sense that war is a continuation of policy by other means. 
Studies of past failures in international relations from the aspect of the military 
psychologist would seem to have a definite bearing on our attempts to deal with 
the present crisis. 


G. M. Rout 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. Five Lectures by J. C. Beagle- 
hole, F. L. W. Wood, Leslie Lipson, R.O. McGechan. Edited by J. C. Beagle- 
hole. 1944. (Wellington: Victoria University College. 834” 5”. xx + 195 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 

A principal object of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, was to remove certain 
legal inequalities in the status of the Dominions in relation to the United Kingdom. 
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The Dominion of New Zealand maintained, throughout the discussions that led up 
to the passing of the Statute, a lukewarm and unenthusiastic attitude; and at the 
Imperial Conference of 1930 it requested the insertion in the proposed Statute of a 
clause providing that no part of the Statute should apply to New Zealand, as part 
of the law thereof, unless that provision was adopted by the Parliament of New 
Zealand. In the outcome Australia and Newfoundland desired a similar arrangement, 
and there appears in the Statute section 10, which in effect provides that the sections 
of the Statute which remove inequalities (sections 2-6) shall not apply to Australia, 
Newfoundland and New Zealand until adopted by the Parliaments of those Do- 
minions. In October 1942 Australia adopted sections 2-6. Newfoundland’s status 
as a Dominion is in suspense. On February 22, 1944, the Governor-General of New 
Zealand, in his speech at the opening of Parliament, announced the intention of 
his ministers to place before Parliament the question of the adoption of the Statute 
of Westminster, the enactment of which would bring New Zealand into line with the 
other self-governing Dominions. Since that date no action has been taken. But 
the announcement has had one important and beneficial effect; it stirred interest 
in New Zealand in its status as a Dominion and in its relation to the Statute of 
Westminster. The outcome has been two books: one by A, E. Currie, New Zealand 
and the Statute of Westminster, 1931,1 a short legal analysis of much value, and the 
other, the present volume of lectures edited by J. C. Beaglehole. 

The scope of these five lectures is wider than the title of the book might suggest. 
Though Professor McGechan deals fully with the legal aspects of the Statute in his 
lecture on “Status and Legislative Inability,” its historical and political background 
and implications are also thoroughly examined. Dr. Beaglehole lectures on ‘The 
Old Empire and the New” and on “The Statute and Constitutional Change,” Pro- 
fessor F, L. W. Wood on ‘‘The Fourth British Empire,” Professor Lipson, in a most 
careful and thoughtful analysis on “A Foreign Policy for New Zealand.” All the 
lectures are clearly written and full of interest. What is most significant of all 
perhaps is that there should come from New Zealand, where the passing of the Statute 
was so coolly received, this important discussion of the status of a Dominion designed 
to educate the public of New Zealand in the meaning of its position in the British 
Commonwealth and the world. There is indeed no study quite comparable to it, 
to my knowledge, in any other Dominion. Is New Zealand, for so long considered a 
static element in the Commonwealth, already significantly changed and changing? 

The book must be welcomed, too, for its information on New Zealand’s consti- 
tution and on its political outlook in external affairs. Here for the first time is a 
statement in some detail of what it is like. It is a book which all who are interested 
in the affairs of the British Commonwealth should read. 


K. C. WHEARE 


THE PoLitTicAL FUTURE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND Empire, based on the 
Report of a Political Study Group of the Royal Empire Society. With a fore- 
word by the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. 1945. (Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, Bombay: Longmans, Green. 8” X 5”. 47 pp. 
Illus. 1s.) 

Tus booklet discusses the questions of Dominion status and the unity of the 
Commonwealth, external relations, India and Burma, and the colonies. Its short 
survey of Commonwealth internal and external relations is rightly based on the 
assumption that there is “no conflict of interest or purpose between the British 
Commonwealth and the world as a whole” (p. 17), but its references to ‘‘the foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth” (pp. 13, 19) perhaps show the difficulty of treating 
large subjects in small booklets. Whether it is possible to talk about the foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth or not is one of the most important questions of Common- 


1(Wellington, Butterworth, 1944). 
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wealth relations at the present time. Many people in the Dominions, and in the 
United Kingdom also, would answer ‘‘No, the Commonwealth cannot have a foreign 
policy. Each member has its own foreign policy.”” The machinery for consultation 
and co-operation within the Commonwealth, which this pamphlet usefully describes, 
makes it possible for these various policies to be discussed by the member nations 
and, it is to be hoped, harmonized. The machinery implies, as the pamphlet says, 
“that the self-governing peoples of the Commonwealth desire to co-operate” (p. 10), 
but it does not necessarily produce a Commonwealth foreign policy. 

The pamphlet deals with the strategic position and with the individual interests 
of the Commonwealth nations and shows the main problems confronting them in 
the modern world. The Indian situation is briefly described, and a final chapter 
deals with the development of the colonies. There are many useful paragraphs in 
this section, on such questions as problems of government, imperial responsibility, 
and the desirability of incorporating indigenous inhabitants into the Colonial Services. 

The pamphlet contains useful information but, contrary to what its title would 
lead one to expect, it does not give any clear guidance about the future. 

RICHARD FROST 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLONIAL Empire. By Sir Bernard Bourdillon, G.C.M.G., 
K.B.E. 1945. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Toronto: Mac- 
millan. The Christian Looks Ahead Series. 74%" X 5’. 84 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuis little book is a frank and, within its limits, a full account of current colonial 

problems, leaving the defence of the past to others but not shirking the difficulties 

of the present. One passing historical allusion concedes more than need be conceded 
to the critics. In saying that ‘it cannot be denied that for a time our commercial 
policy in respect of our colonies was the selfish (and extremely short-sighted) one of 
large profits and quick returns, of getting out of the colonies as much as we could as 
quickly as possible, and of putting very little back” (p. 25) Sir Bernard might have 
made it clear that this has not been so since the eighteenth century, for otherwise 
his less instructed readers might suppose him to be referring to the much maligned 
Manchester School. Serious students will scan the booklet chiefly for its constructive 
suggestions. Sir Bernard’s view that the colonies should receive a larger share of the 
income tax on companies operating in them should carry weight: but perhaps the 
most significant point is his advocacy of industrialization as the key to the develop- 
ment of colonial resources and diversification of colonial economies. He insists that 
it would not diminish but increase the market for British goods generally. He also 
puts in a strong plea for the continuance of Christian influence in colonial education: 

“If the African travels straight from paganism to atheism his chance of imbibing 

the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man is extremely small” (p. 71). 

W. P. Morre.i 


CanaDIAN NortH. By Malcolm Macdonald, P.C., M.P. 1945. (London, New 
York, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 714” 5”. x +268 pp. Map. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

EVERYWHERE in the world primitive life is in contact with what we like to call 
civilization. The result has not always been to the advantage of the primitive peoples, 
and all colonial Powers have great responsibilities in this connection, Few people 
in Great Britain think of Canada as a colonial Power, and such a thought would 
probably seem absurd to many Canadians; but in fact in her northern territories 
Canada has responsibilities towards dependent peoples, and recent events have 
brought these areas quickly within the scope of modern development. The Alaska 
Highway flung by the needs of modern war across the West, and the inevitable 
development of civil aviation will end the isolation of the Arctic. The human prob- 
lems of colonial development have to be faced in the Arctic Circle as well as in the 
tropics. 
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During the war the United Kingdom High Commissioner in Canada has made two 
journeys by air to the Canadian North. In this book he describes the people he met 
there, their activities and the lands in which they live, the Indian, the Eskimo, the 
trapper, the miner, the missionary, the Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman who is 
“the uncrowned king of a vast region” (p. 121). The book gives an excellent picture 
of life in the far North and the author makes good use of historical sketches and anec- 
dotes of the past. It is written in a delightful style, which, like a good soufflé, is all 
the better for being light. 


RIcHARD FROsT 


EMPIRE RELATIONS. The Peter le Neve Foster Lecture delivered on June 3, 1942 
to the Royal Society of Arts. By The Right Honourable The Viscount Bennett, 
P.C., K.C., former Prime Minister of Canada. 1945. (London: Dorothy Crisp. 
7” X 4%". 43 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

The chief prac tical points of this lecture are an insistence on the need of more adequate 
provision for ‘‘continuous consultation between the various units of the Empire on foreign 
policy and relations” (p. 26), and an argument against the constitutionality of the neutrality 
of Eire. There are some signs that the latter is the reason for the publication of the book. 
But although the words of a former Prime Minister of Canada must be listened to with 
respect, many readers may doubt the advisability of publishing unrevised a lecture given 


in 1942. 
W. P. M. 


Wuy IRELAND Was NEuTRAL. Mr. de Valera’s Reply to Mr. Churchill. Reprinted 
from The Irish Press, Thursday, May 17, 1945. (Dublin: Irish Press, Burgh 
Quay. 8pp. 1d.) 

The full text of Mr. de Valera’s broadcast of May 16, 1945. 


EUROPE 


THE REGIONS oF GERMANY. By Robert E. Dickinson, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in 
Geography, University of London. 1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 834” 
x 534". ix +175 pp. Maps. Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a timely book, for Dr. Dickinson knows Germany well, and has made a 
serious study of German opinion and German literature dealing with regionalism, his 
own approach being social and geographical. Leaving aside for a moment the par- 
ticular situation created by the war, Germany’s problem is one common to highly 
industrialized countries, namely, that the boundary framework of local and provincial 
administrative units is one which developed under an agrarian economy and is a 
complete misfit for modern population groupings and socio-economic relationships. 
Numerous writers, including the author himself, have sketched out divisions of the 
Reich into some twelve to fifteen provinces each forming a well-integrated whole, 
and each centred upon some large city already focussing the life of the region. Local 
sentiment, however, as in Great Britain, clings tenaciously to ancient boundaries, 
and only a few adjustments, as for example in the Ruhr, and in Greater Hamburg 
have actually been effected. Closely associated with the problem of regional devo- 
lution is, of course, the problem of the huge metropolitan city, of which Berlin and 
Hamburg are the two German examples. They are metropolitan in the sense that 
neither has sprung from the needs of the surrounding region, from which, indeed, each 
is so divorced as to demand treatment as a separate unit. Berlin reflects the urge 
of the German people to expand eastwards into the Slavonic lands, Hamburg the later 
urge to expand westwards across the ocean. The advance of the Polish frontier to 
the Oder-Neisse line must seriously disrupt the economy of Berlin, but (as Dr. Dickin- 
son’s maps clearly show) the city, though in ruins, is the major node of the rail, canal 
and road systems of the Reich, and indeed, of Central Europe. A traffic centre is a 
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powerful magnet for business and commerce, and the suggested transfer of the seat 
of government to, for example, Frankfurt-on-Main, would hardly destroy the domin- 
ance of Berlin. 

Dr. Dickinson says little of the physical contrasts between northern and southern 
Germany, the one ill, the other well endowed by Nature, nor does he stress the inherent 
dangers of rivers as frontiers. He is content to describe each major unit or geo- 
graphical region of Germany with special emphasis upon industry and transport, and 
to leave all inferences and conclusions to the reader. 

E. G. R. TAYLor 


UNDER JORDEN I BERLIN. (Underground in Berlin). By Fredrik Uhlson. Translated 
from a German manuscript by Britta Héglund. (Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag. 1945. 6” x9”. Kr. 12.50.) 


It might have been better if this description of war-time Berlin had not been 
presented in the guise of a novel, as it would then have had more evidential value. 
However, Uhlson’s book is well worth reading and bears the stamp of truth. He 
himself, a Swedish subject, lived and worked in Berlin right up to the end of 1944, 
when he had to flee the country because the Gestapo were on his track. He moved 
among people opposed to the Nazi régime and his book describes the fate of some 
thousands of Jews who managed to escape the Gestapo and remain hidden among the 
ruins of Berlin. It appears from the book that passive opposition to the Nazi régime 
was to be found among all classes, even among the S.S. themselves, but it was rare 
to meet with active sympathy because of the effectiveness of the frequent Gestapo 
purges and the fact that anti-Nazis lacked leadership. 

The discussions which Uhlson reports reveal a rather general feeling among these 
circles that Germany is doomed and that her people will be made to pay for the crimes 
the Nazis have committed. At the same time these representatives of “another 
Germany”’ apparently feel that the body of the German people ought to be spared 
for the sake of the few who opposed Nazism and ‘‘fought on the side of the Allies inside 
Germany without weapons.” They reason that Germany ought not alone to be 
blamed for the fact that Hitler became all-powerful. 

“Today the whole world condemns us because a group of big industrial desper- 
adoes placed the power into the hands of this band of criminals. But not one of these 
anticipated what a catastrophe Hitler was going to be and when they realized it then 
England began to sing the praises of this conqueror of the Bolshevik dragon. Just 
remember how they allowed him to grab everything which for fourteen years they 
had denied to the democrats. The Saar, rearmament, the militarization of the 
Rhineland; and not only that but even what we had never dared to hope for: Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia... A fraction of these concessions made to us would have 
saved Germany and the world from the greatest catastrophe in historic time. That 
Hitler persecuted the Jews, that we ourselves had long ago tired of the man, did not 
interest the English Lords and the bourgeoisie in the French Government” (p. 149), 

All the discussions seem to be based on the conviction that not only Germany 
but the whole of Central and even Western Europe, with the exception of Great 
Britain, will gradually adopt communism. This belief does not seem to be held only 
by the German communists but also by the other classes; not because they dislike 
democracy but because they feel that it has been tried and found wanting. Arguments 
that in those parts of Europe where Great Britain will wield the major influence the 
British will support the other side are dismissed. Great Britain will find herself 
helpless against this tide of communism because it will rise in all countries and she 
cannot control them for ever. 


H. H. A. 
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BonEs OF CONTENTION. By The Right Honourable Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.Litt, LI.D. 1945. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney: 
Hutchinson. 83%” X 5%”. 146 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THE GERMAN Octopus. By The Right Honourable Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., - 
G.C.M.G., D.Litt., LID. 1945. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney: 
Hutchinson. Win the Peace Pamphlet, No. 2. 744” X 4%". 44pp. 1s.) 
THE author’s forceful style should not make readers overlook the essential 

soundness of his arguments and facts. And indeed strong language is often necessary 

to combat the forgetfulness and apathy regarding foreign affairs so likely to re-appear 
among the British public with the return of peace, in spite of the feelings recently 
aroused by German atrocities. The traditional inability of the English to sustain 
mistrust or hatred of any nation makes it doubly important to emphasize the definite 
danger of attempts in post-war Germany not merely to evade punishment but to 
revive the struggle for domination, not only by military means. The author also 
provides ample evidence from German sources that the German churches, the scien- 
tists and educational leaders, the bulk of the working classes and general public not 
only acquiesced in but on the whole favoured aggression with a complete indifference 
to the rights and sufferings of smaller nations; and he further shows, from their own 
writings and speeches, that the bulk of German refugees in the United States and 

Great Britain are far more concerned to save Germany from material punishment 

than to create a new spiritin Germany. Signs of remorse and guilt are rare. 


The German Octopus deals with the economic side of German plans for domin- 
ation, past and future, and especially the plans which Big Business and cartels are 
preparing, not without help from other countries, to restore their position, ostensibly 
for the recovery of Europe. The author quotes striking evidence from British and 
American official sources showing the subtle and often fraudulent means adopted by 
many German trusts, with Government approval, not only to harm commercial rivals 
but also to retard defence measures in other countries. A thorough revision of the 
whole international patent system is necessary. This booklet provides strong argu- 
ments against helping the recovery of German industry, for its rigid control and 
decentralization, and for a policy of encouraging, instead, the industrialization of 
Germany’s neighbours and victims to make them less dependent on her. 


T. H. MinsHALi 


AFTER NazisM—Democracy? A Symposium by Four Germans: Kurt Hiller (Editor), 
Walter D. Schultz, Hans Jaeger, Eugen Brehm. Translated by O. S. Griffiths 
and E. W. Dickes. 1945. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 8%” x 534", 204 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 

A New GERMANY IN A NEw Europe. By August Weber. Translated by Moray 
Firth. With a Preface by Captain F. J. Bellenger, M.P. 1945. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. 834” X54”. 208 pp. Map. 10s. 6d.) 

THE first work is a symposium of four leading German Left Wing, anti-Nazi, 
writers. From 1870 onwards study of the theory and practice of Socialism has been 
rather more thoroughly developed in Germany than in England and this work is an 
elaborate and in parts original one. Although the authors do not agree on every 
point, they are at one on the whole. They admit the corporate responsibility of the 
German nation for Hitler’s evil work (p. 32). “If for the sake of the innocent portion 
of the German nation the world allowed the indescribable horrors . . . committed by 
the State to go unatoned it would be an invitation to future governments, not only in 
Germany, to perpetrate similar horrors.” They consider Lord Vansittart’s estimate 
of 25 per cent “good’’ Germans optimistic (p. 51). Severe punishment of the nation 
is justified but transfer of populations, less convincingly, opposed. 

While convinced that Socialism is the cure for Germany and Europe, the authors 
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stress the danger that it may lead to a Managerial Revolution, a bureaucracy stifling 
initiative, then an Elite and finally to a totalitarian form. Equalitarian democracy 
is considered quite unsuited to Germany and the danger of Germany returning to 
“the old forms of democracy” is stressed. ‘Weimar did good service to National 
Socialism (p. 98).”" As a safeguard an elaborate system of Control Councils to include 
both scientists and ideologists is proposed and also, surprisingly, a second chamber. 

Dismemberment of Prussia is urged but that of the Reich itself, opposed; instead 
a federation of largely autonomous states is proposed. As regards frontiers, ‘“‘the 
deadlock in German-Polish relations after the war can probably be overcome only by 
a readily offered sacrifice by Germany”’ (p. 195) to include the cession of East Prussia 
as being economically dependent on Poland. Finally a strong plea is made to the 
Allies to choose Germans with really democratic ideas for the future government. 
Altogether a useful and thought-provoking book. 


Dr. Weber, formerly a banker and prominent Liberal leader in the Reichstag, 
has been in seven gaols and concentration camps. Unlike the above-mentioned 
authors, he scarcely blames the German people though he admits their political 
apathy and condemns the passivity of the Churches. His democracy for future 
Germany is one in which no person or civil servant holding ‘‘anti-democratic” views 
would get a vote or a post (pp. 87 and 105). He would make a Reich Economic 
Council into a second chamber. 

Dr. Weber opposes the cession of East Prussia, Silesia and Danzig to the Poles 
and would replace the Corridor by an internationally controlled railway to Gdynia! 
Sudeten Germans cannot be moved because of the Atlantic Charter. But the Poles 
might be given Memel. He would abolish the German Army but centralize police 
control, while creating twelve largely autonomous German provinces. The factual 
parts of the book are nevertheless valuable, giving much useful and concise information 
on German political and administrative matters. 

T. H. MINsHALL 


GERMANY AND Europe. Political Tendencies from Frederick the Great to Hitler. 
By F. Darmstaedter, Dr. Jur (Heidelberg), D.Ph.D. (Rome), former Lecturer in 
Philosophy of Law and State, Heidelberg and Rome. 1945. (London: Methuen. 
83%" X54". vi+226 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

UNDER abstract headings such as “Humanity and Nationalism,” ‘Politics and 
History,” ‘Right and Might,” etc., and against a dim background of historic fact, 
this book accumulates judgments, historical and philosophical, which its author dis- 
tilled from his studies at German universities. An English expert on German history 
would often tend to reach different conclusions. He would hardly, for instance, assign 
to the Church ‘‘the task of mediation between State and man” (p. 160), while the 
ordinary reader would want to be told much more of the factual basis of such assertions 
as that on page 187: ‘‘The parliamentary [i.e., Weimar] Republic succumbed, because 
it had become tired of itself.” The Armistice of 1918 is deemed ‘‘severe” and ‘“‘still 
severer”’ the terms of peace (p. 173). Approaching the problem of the coming peace, 
the last chapter asserts (p. 199) that the Germans’ “‘extraordinary industry and 
unique conscientiousness in the fulfilment of their everyday work... ought to be 
proof of their aversion to the use of the mailed fist.’’ Nevertheless the Versailles 
Reich frontiers must be left intact for fear of re-awakening the German masses to 
“belligerent will of power’’ (p. 204). Punishment of war criminals and reparations 
are declared to be too difficult to be practical politics. And to avoid rousing German 
resentment (p. 207), Germany should without probationary period be made a full 
member of the coming Commonwealth of Europe; moreover there should be no “too 
radical introduction in its constitution of democratic ideas” (p. 209). The foreigner’s 
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English is in the main understandable, but Noske, though a Holzarbeiter was a joiner, 
not a lumberman (p. 176), nor is the Emser Depesche the Ems “‘dispatch’’ (p. 200). 
The Preface states: ‘The preparation of this book has been made possible by a 
grant from the Social Research Division of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science’”’ (p. v). 
I. M. Massey 


GERMANY BETWEEN TWo Wars. A Study of Propaganda and War Guilt. By Lindley 
Fraser. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 8” X54". vii + 184 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

THE sub-title of this work explains its contents. The book does not profess to 
be a history but is, rather, a refutation of National Socialist teachings and propaganda. 
Since much of the material has been used for broadcasts to Germany it inevitably 
deals with certain Nazi allegations at greater length than some informed English 
readers may think necessary; but it should prove valuable to any Britons and Ameri- 
cans concerned in the administration or re-education of Germany. The arguments 
are moderately and fairly presented. 

T. H. MINsHALL 


THE PAN-GERMANIC WEB. Remaking Europe. By Vladimir Grossman. 1945. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 8” xX 5’. 179 pp. 
$2.00.) 


THE author’s chief interest, we are told, has been “‘the historical background of 
Germany’s urge for expansion at the expense of her neighbours, since this alone may 
explain the events in Europe during the last century.” 

He has not, however, been equal to his subject. The result is an incoherent 
account of German aggression against Denmark, Poland and France, an account 
which presents nothing new, and nothing of any conceivable significance. What we 
have here is a remarkably poor example of the scissors-and-paste method in writing 
history; the author bogs down completely in his newspaper clippings, and is in such 
haste to get from one quotation to the next that neither quotations nor text are given 
relevance or poini. As history, it is quite dead. We have no need of being reminded 
today that Germany has been a very unpleasant neighbour to a number of smaller 
and weaker countries during the past hundred years, nor that she has been known to 
violate the Hague Convention in her treatment of the Poles during the war just ended. 
That, however, is about all the author has to say (when he sticks to his subject), and 
he says it in very bad English. 

In his concluding chapter, ambitiously entitled ‘Remaking Europe,’”’ he manages 
to state with a little more clarity that in his opinion the Reich should be dissolved, 
and Germany reduced to the position she was in before 1864. But his general con- 
clusion is that ‘‘our problem is not of a rebirth of Germany but of a reconstruction of 
Europe,” and on this subject, we are allowed to gather in a vague sort of way that 
“there can be no repetition of Versailles,” that the ‘‘national problems” of the small 
nations groups and minorities are numerous and difficult, and that they will “require 
profound penetration in every individual case.” 

J. G. ANDISON 


A GREAT CZECHOSLOVAKIAN. By Dr. O. Lechner. 1945. (Torquay: Boulton’s. 

Oo” S94 60 SO DP. TD.) 

A biography of so outstanding a personality as President Benes is bound to be 
interesting, and within the somewhat restricted limits which Dr. Lechner has imposed 
on himself, he contrives to present a clear account of the varied phases of his hero’s 
career. 
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Perhaps he does not sufficiently stress the difficulties of the early days; only the 
most indomitable will could have carried him through his course at the Sorbonne— 
young, unknown and alone in Paris, when he maintained himself solely by contri- 
buting to the Prague papers. This determination to carry through despite the most 
unfavourable conditions has throughout stood President Benes in good stead; and 
his driving power combined with the rare quality of unlimited patience is probably 
one of the main causes of his success. 

It is a pity that the English is so involved and reads rather like a translation. 

B. TUFNELL 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Land of Dream and Enterprise. By Jan Cech and J. E. Mellon. 
With a Preface by Wickham Steed. 1944. (London: Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs Department of Information. Distributed by Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 834” X 534”. 184 pp. Illus. 15s.) 


A comprehensive and informative guide book with generous illustrations. 


THE BALKANS TOGETHER WITH HuNGaRY. 1945. (London: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Information Notes, No. 8. 8%” 5%’. 70 pp. 
Biblio. Maps. 1s.) 


THIS pamphlet of seventy pages covers Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece and Bulgaria, quite rightly concentrating on a clear presentation of recent 
political history rather than attempting to give an all-round picture in the short 
compass available. 

The individual countries are, on the whole, treated with admirable objectivity 
and the tangled issues of the period between the wars, the German occupation and 
movements of liberation are simply and clearly handled, thereby providing excellent 
reference notes to the serious non-expert student and enabling him to avoid ideological 
pitfalls. Statistical and economic factors are, by comparison, perhaps less well 
handled: detailed figures of the populations (including all minorities) and some indi- 
cation of the relative importance of the various natural resources in each of the coun- 
tries would have been useful. 

Of the individual countries, recent events in Yugoslavia are, perhaps, described 
best, as also the background to affairs in Greece—although taken just not far enough 
owing to the date of publication. On the other hand, the section on Hungary seems 
perhaps to suffer somewhat from what was once the fashionable myth of Hungary’s 
frustrated European destiny: it is an unfortunate historical fact that the Hungarians 
have been a misfit in Europe. 

The map of communications on page 10 omits for some reason the few railways 
leading to the Adriatic, while that on page 34 gives only some of the regions by name— 
thus making the narrative difficult to follow for any one whose geographical knowledge 
of the region is imperfect. 

MICHAEL ZVEGINTZOV 


THE ITaLo-YuGosLtav Bounpary. A Study in Political Geography. By A. E. 
Moodie, B.A., Ph.D. With a Foreword by E. G. R. Taylor. 1945. (London: 
George Philip. 84” 5%". viii +241 pp. Maps. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Moonie has no illusions about the difficulty of creating a satisfactory inter- 
State frontier at the head of the Adriatic. Writing of 1919 he states clearly that 
“self-determination on nationalist grounds could not be applied satisfactorily in 
delimiting the Italo-Yugoslav boundary” (p. 138). He draws attention to the merits 
of the ‘‘Wilson line” and tellingly quotes the Yugoslav official statement of January 
1920, which said “‘. . . la ligne Wilson . . . est la seule frontiére qui réponde aux con- 
ditions géographiques, stratégiques et économiques...’ (p. 179). In that connection 
he argues that Fiume, which is slightly nearer than Trieste to Ljubljana by railroad, 
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is the obvious Yugoslav outlet to the sea; and that, had Yugoslavia possessed Fiume, 
“it would have been a comparatively simple matter for the Yugoslavs to double the 
single track of the St. Peter-Fiume branch” (p. 171). 

Most of the book is devoted to the history of the Julian region. It shows the 
great advantage which accrued to all concerned when the region was contained within 
one political system, Roman or Habsburg. This, and his criticism of exclusive 
nationalism, makes his constant depreciation of the Habsburg Monarchy the more 
surprising. 

Writing before the Yugoslavs once more demanded virtually the whole of Venezia 
Giulia, Dr. Moodie foresaw the coming clash of claims and pitied the statesmen who 
would have to deal with it. He naturally did not foresee the full gravity which the 
problem would assume. 

The book provides a remedy for facile optimism and shows the complexity and 
far-reaching nature of the problem. The only solution which the author can see 
requires the disappearance of sovereign States from Europe and the substitution of a 
Union within which nationalist passions would evaporate. RGD.L 


DENMARK. By Paul Palmér. With a Preface by J. Christmas Moller, Chairman of 
the Danish Council in London. 1944. (London: Macdonald. Cross Roads 
Series. 74” X 5”. ix +171 pp. Biblio. 5s.) 

Front LINEIN DENMARK. By T.M. Terkelsen. 3rd revised edition, 1945. (London: 
Free Danish Publishing Company, for the Danish Council Information Office. 
84" X 5%". 48 pp. Illus. Map. 1s.) 

It would be difficult to find a more interesting handbook than that of Paul Palmér 
on Denmark. The speed with which the reader is taken from the early history of the 
country to the present day, is remarkable, as is the way in which historical and poli- 
tical facts are presented. 

The outline of the age-old danger of Germany on Denmark’s southern frontier 
and the bravery of the Danes in meeting this danger century after century, makes 
the heroic present day resistance of the people more understandable. 


After reading Mr. Terkelsen’s booklet one is left with an impression that for cold 
calculated resistance the Danish Front Line was unique. Denmark was in a political 
position unlike any other State and could have waited until affairs settled themselves, 
but the spirit of the people would not accept any domination, and the way in which 
they fought the German in their midst is very well described. B. H. WInpER 


THE GERMAN Minority IN POLAND AND THE PROBLEM OF TRANSFER OF POPULATION. 
1945. (London: The Polish Ministry of Preparatory Work concerning the Peace 
Conference. Information Notes, No. 6. 934” X 6’. 40 pp. Maps. n.p.) 
Tuts pamphlet is the sixth in a series of Polish official papers dealing with prob- 

lems to be solved by the future Peace Conference: [it must in no way be confused 
with what is now going on in Polish-German borderlands on the orders of the “Lublin 
Government”). Both content and form are to be commended to the serious reader. 
After a brief survey of the German withdrawal from the East in 1918-21, the author 
gives some account of the activities of the German Minority in Poland between the 
wars, the role of the notorious Fifth Column in the autumn of 1939, and the position 
of these same people since then. He then shows that “flight from the East” has been 
the actual trend of German population for over half a century, and argues for a com- 
plete evacuation of Germans from pre-war Polish territories, as a condition of true 
peace. Half the pages are taken up with a most useful series of Appendices, giving 
data of all kinds about the Germans in Poland 1919-39. WIR 
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Svory OF A SECRET STATE. By Jan Karski. 1945. (London: Hodder & Stoughton 
8” x 5%". vit319 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author of this grim story was for years a leader in the Polish underground 
movement in its struggle with the German army and police, and served as a courier to 
and from the Government in London. When, having once been in the hands of the 
Gestapo, it was almost certain that he could not hope to elude them again, he was 
permitted to remain abroad, and prepare this account of his personal experiences 
(scarcely less stirring than those heard by Desdemona!) and of the organization that 
defied German ruthlessness and cunning during five and a half years. Working at first 
only with their wits, and in isolation from the outside world, and then in time with 
actual military weapons and army units, these undaunted men and women not only 
kept their countrymen informed of what was going on abroad, but carried on an 
extensive work of military sabotage, of information service to the Allies, of cellar 
parliaments and back-room school and university work, not to mention many desperate 
bits of “direct action” in dealing with Nazi butcher officials. As is to be expected, 
the names are all fictitious, but the facts set out in chapter 19 are alone worth the 
price of the book. It explains the structure of the machinery of resistance; the tough- 
ness needed to withstand the shock administered by the collapse of France, and by 
the seizing of such veterans as Rataj, Niedialkowski, Rybarski and others; the skill 
with which four Branches worked side by side in such a way that as little information 
as possible was possessed by anyone about the work of others; the foresight needed 
for the replacing of any leader who might suddenly disappear, etc., etc. If I am not 
mistaken, this work will become a classic. 

W.J.R. 


A Stupy IN ForGcery. The Lublin Committee and its Rule over Poland. By Scaevola. 
1945. (London: Rolls Book Co. 7%" X 5”. viii +123 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d). 


THE pages of this little book are concerned with the Lublin Committee and its 
rule over Poland. With cool detachment, though writing from the point of view of 
Polish political and national tradition, the writer sets out the facts relevant to the 
rise of the Lublin régime, from the Soviet-German Agreement of September 28, 1939, 
partitioning Poland “‘for all time”’ to the first weeks of the present year. Political data 
are given on the Soviet-Polish Army, the creation of the Workers’ (sc. Communist) 
Party, of the Union of Patriots, of the National Council of the Homeland, and of the 
Committee of National Liberation, soon to become a Provisional Government. 

W.J.R. 


Pusiic EpUCATION IN POLAND. By Polish Educationists in Great Britain and 

America. With a Foreword by Sir Cyril Norwood, M.A., D.Litt., President of 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 1945. (Birkenhead: Polish Publications Com- 

mittee. 844” xX 5%". np.) 

Tuis little pamphlet gives a short, but interesting, account of the chequered 
history of Polish education. It covers the early beginnings, the persecution during 
the Partitions, the attempt during the period between the wars to set up a new system, 
and the brutal methods of suppression practised till recently by the Germans. It 
contains a vivid account of the type of Russian education imposed on Madame Curie; 
and it ends with the sad list of distinguished Polish scholars who have died since 
September 1, 1939, mainly as a result of German ill-treatment. 

H. J. Paton 


THE TRAGEDY OF WARSAW AND ITS DOCUMENTATION. By The Duchess of Atholl, 
D.B.E., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.C.M. 1945. (London: John Murray. 
8%" xX 5%". 32 pp. Illus. Map. 1s. 6d.) 


A sympathetic and graphic account of the Rising in Warsaw in August 1944. 
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PRELIMINAIRES DE LA GUERRE AL’Est. De l’Accord de Moscou (21 Aofit 1939) aux 
Hostilités en Russie (22 Juin 1941). By Grégoire Gafenco, Ancien Ministre des 
Affaires Etrangéres de Roumanie, Ancien Ministre de Roumanie 4 Moscou. 1944. 
(Fribourg, Switzerland: Egloff. 834” x 534". 398 pp. n.p.) 

THis is a most valuable piece of documentary work tracing minutely the course 
of diplomatic events in South-Eastern Europe from the Soviet-German Pact of 1939 
to the outbreak of the Soviet-German War in 1941. The factual evidence is supported 
by much carefully garnered diplomatic rapportage and the personal observations of a 
professional diplomat. Asa former Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs and later 
Roumanian Minister in Moscow, M. Gafenco was in a key position to observe German 
methods of infiltration and control in South-Eastern Europe, the technique employed 
by the Soviet Union for the annexation of Bessarabia and the Bukhovina in 1940 and 
subsequently, and the far-flung interactions of Soviet and Ger:nan policies from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea on the eve of the war. All this material is methodically co- 
ordinated and carefully analysed. It is perhaps justifiable to criticize the constant 
(and somewhat wearisome) overlapping, which results from the practice of looking at 
the same problem from many different angles, and to regret the lack of a bibliography 
and index. 

The key to foreign policy in South-Eastern Europe during this period (and espe- 
cially to the portentous territorial changes on the Soviet Western frontiers at the 
expense of the former Baltic States, Poland and Roumania) is found by the author 
in the Soviet-German Pact of August 21, 1939. Accordingly the diplomatic framework 
of this Pact and its implications for Europe are studied very closely. It is shown to 
have been not only an essential element in the initial German victories of the war (a 
view confirmed by the unanimous statements of the economic, military and diplomatic 
experts of the Reich in Moscow, all of whom were convinced, apparently, that the 
Pact had ensured the German victory over Poland and France and would lead to final 
victory for Germany), but also the fateful and cynical prelude to the destruction of 
“historical’’ Europe. 

It is impossible in a book so full of new sidelights on the diplomacy of the time 
as this is, to indicate all the major points of interest. Apart from topics already indi- 
cated, M. Gafenco’s wide survey includes an illuminating chapter on M. Matsuoka’s 
visit to Moscow and Berlin in 1941 and the subsequent Soviet-Japanese Pact. It also 
contains an invaluable study of the European implications of the Danubian problem 
which must soon loom large in international negotiations, and many extremely inter- 
esting historical parallels to the subjects under discussion. As a Roumanian, M. 
Gafenco naturally places Roumania and the Soviet and German policies connected 
with Roumania in the forefront of his picture. In fact, his book pieces together the 
often obscure strands of Soviet policy in regard to his country more satisfactorily than 
any other published work. M. Gafenco’s analysis of Soviet versus Roumanian and 
international interests in the Danubian Delta provides a most opportune background 
for Allied discussions on the Danubian régime of the future. The dilemma of a small 
State surrounded by rival Powers of incomparably greater strength is very convin- 
cingly set forth in the study of Roumania torn between the Soviet Union and Germany 
in the pre-war period. There seems no doubt that M. Gafenco’s thesis (p. 318) that 
“les Russes poussaient et les Allemands attiraient la Roumanie dans le systéme de 
l’Axe” was confirmed by the course of events in Roumania. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the strictly limited professional approach of a pre- 
war diplomat that this fine survey of Southern European affairs should entirely ignore 
internal problems—political, economic or social—which ultimately play their part in 
the formulation of foreign policies. It is to be hoped that the book may soon obtain 
the much wider circulation it deserves in a good English translation. 


C.G. 
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Statin. 1879-1944. By J. T. Murphy. With an introduction by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, K.C., M.P. 1945. (London: Lane. 834” x 534”. 251 pp. IIlus. 
Biblio. 15s.) 

THE time is ripe for a reputable life of Stalin. But this book certainly does not 
fill the bill. It is not a good biography and it contains large slabs of somewhat irre- 
levant and very doubtfully authenticated history. As a biography it fails in the first 
place by the almost complete lack of verification or indication of sources. And in the 
second place, an over-varnished, flimsy personal estimate of Stalin’s life and works 
is substituted for that sober analysis of biographical data required by serious bio- 
graphy. It is admittedly difficult, at this stage, to recapitulate Stalin’s early career 
and especially to evaluate the role played by him during the first decade of the Soviet 
Revolution, owing to the consistent purging of Soviet records in the pre-war years; 
references to Trotsky and many other leaders of the Soviet Revolution have either 
been eliminated or denigrated for the greater glory of Stalin. But no hint of these 
historical difficulties and /acunae is given in this work. Moreover, the bibliography 
is extremely thin and inadequate. With the exception of the standard works of Stalin, 
Lenin and Trotsky, few Russian sources are mentioned; there is no indication of the 
origin of Mr. Murphy’s references to Stalin’s early life in Georgia and even the reports 
of the Supreme Soviet (where many of Stalin’s important speeches were delivered) 
are not included. 

Apart from its defects as a biography, this book is tainted by what might be 
described as ideological bad manners. Mr. Murphy seems incapable of giving his 
due to Stalin without disparagement of Mr. Churchill and can only praise Soviet 
patriotism in terms of obloquy for that of Great Britain. 

“Stalin leads a people whose patriotism is unfettered by millions of private con- 
siderations based on financial interest. The private and social interests of the Soviet 
people are so integrated that those of one are those of all... Mr. Churchill not only 
leads a people in whose history Dunkirks are rare and episodic, but his actions are for 
ever impeded and governed by the claims which the Dunkirks sweep aside. He cannot 
help it’’ (p. 231). But enough of this stuff. It has no proper place here and only 
leaves a bad taste. 


jG 


Soviet Asta. By Violet Conolly. 1945. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 62. Reprinted photographically from corrected 
sheets of the first edition, 1942. 7’ x 434". 32 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

VIOLET CONOLLY’s useful booklet of 1942, Soviet Asia, has answered the need of a 
wide public for the main facts about this vast region. A photographic reprint gives 
little scope for revision, but references to the constitutional amendments (1944), to 
the Russian withdrawal from Sinkiang (1943), and to the Japanese withdrawal from 
northern Sakhalin bring up to date an authoritative survey which has not been super- 
seded by recent works available in Great Britain. Perspective is ensured by historical 
sections on the Russian colonization of Siberia and the conquest of Central Asia. A 
short account of each component Republic is supplemented by data on the northern 
sea and air routes and on Outer Mongolia, Tannu-Tuva and Sinkiang. 

The predominance of economic information reflects the emphasis in Russian 
documentation itself and in British war-time interests, but a peace-time edition might 
well trace the administrative structure and religious, educational and other develop- 
ments in more detail. A bibliography, including the best works printed outside 
Great Britain in war-time, would also be invaluable. There are a few small slips: 
e.g., page 14, line 12, for 1941 read 1944; page 16, line 21, for ‘‘nineteenth century”’ 


oo in International Affairs Review Supplement, Vol. xix, No. 12, June 1948, 
p. 646. 
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read “twentieth century’; page 16, for Nordenskyéld read Nordenskiold; page 17, 
line 29, for ‘‘down the Yenisei” read ‘‘up the Yenisei.”’ 


E. J. LinDGREN 
MIDDLE EAST 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ. By Majid Khadduri, Ph.D., Fellow in International 
Relations, University of Chicago, Associate Professor, Higher Teachers’ College, 
Baghdad. 1944. (Baghdad: New Publishers of Iraq. Cambridge: Heffer. 
Facts and Prospects in Iraq Series, No. 1. 7” X 434”. 32 pp. Map end- 
papers. Biblio. n.p.) 

THIS pamphlet is one of a series published in Baghdad with a view to placing 
knowledge of Iraq in a concise form at the disposal of those interested. Dr. Khadduri 
has succeeded in giving within small compass a very complete picture of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq and of how it has developed during the last twenty-five years. 

He describes with great candour the attempt made in Iraq to apply a Western 
Parliamentary Government to an Eastern country, and points out some of the diffi- 
culties encountered due to what he calls the “conflict between the form (as influenced 
by ideals) and the forces arising from local conditions” (p. 22). 

The first difficulty appears to have arisen over the system of elections which were 
so rigidly controlled that Government nominees were always elected (p. 22). -This led 
to another difficulty which was to discover a method of ending the life of an undesirable 
cabinet (p. 25). It seems strange that this should have proved a problem in a country 
which had thirty-three cabinets in twenty-two years, but nevertheless Dr. Khadduri 
shows that it did. According to the organic law approved in 1925 the Chamber of 
Deputies could be dissolved by the Cabinet, and the Cabinet was compelled to resign 
if the Chamber passed a vote of no confidence init. No other method of changing the 
Government was provided. This system seems to have worked satisfactorily during 
the life of King Feisal I who proved himself capable of controlling the political machine. 
After his death, however, the weaknesses of the constitution began to appear. 

Elections were carried out in such a way that Government nominees filled the 
Assembly which accordingly would never pass a vote of no confidence. Neither the 
King nor the Senate was empowered under the organic law to dismiss a Cabinet, so 
resort was made to unconstitutional methods (p. 25). 

Tribal risings were used to force the resignation of unpopular cabinets in 1935, 
when Yasin el Hashimi came to power. He took measures to control the tribes but 
was ousted by a military coup d’état in October 1936. Two more coups d’état followed 
in August 1937 and December 1938, and the system reached its climax in the coup 
d'état of April 1941 which put Rashid Ali in power and led to his revolt. 

After the return of the Regent and the suppression of Rashid Ali’s revolt, an 
amendment to the organic law providing for the dissolution of Parliament was pro- 
posed and became law in June 1943, 

The King or Regent is now empowered to demand the resignation of the Cabinet 
in the interests of the country. This is an improvement, though Dr. Khadduri wisely 
warns his readers that the new law might lead to conflict between the Crown and 
Parliament if the latter supported a Cabinet which had been dismissed by the former 
(p. 28). While this change in the constitution gets over the difficulty of dismissing 
the Cabinet, there still remains the other difficulty of holding satisfactory elections 
without too much Government control, the solution of which Dr. Khadduri does not 
indicate. 

The publication of this pamphlet should not only do much to enlighten Western 
readers on the working of the Iraq Government and its trials and troubles, but if 
published in Arabic, as I understand it is, this frank discussion of the faults in the 
present system should do much to further the political education-of the Iraqi public; 
and perhaps the experience of Iraq in the working of democratic government may 
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prove of value not only in Iraq but throughout the Middle East where many countries 
are faced with similar problems. 
W. G. ELPHINSTON 


Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDDLE East. An Outline of Planned Re- 
construction After the War. By A. Bonné, Dr. Oec. Publ., Director of the 
Economic Research Institute, Jewish Agency for Palestine. First published in 
Palestine, 1943. Revised edition, 1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 9” x 534”. 
xii + 164 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book brings together a great deal of statistical economic data that should 
do much to assist in placing discussions of the problems of the Middle East on a real- 
istic basis; so many of the issues which have arisen and which will inevitably arise in 
the near future are clouded with sentiment and mere supposition, that this approach 
is most welcome. Dr. Bonné warns his readers in a preface that the fundamental 
types of statistics necessary for rational study and development are deplorably lacking 
in most of the Middle East countries; this handicap cannot be over-emphasized and 
it should be remembered that many 6f the series used in this book, and on which these 
co-ordinated tables must have been built, are very unreliable. The errors in official 
population estimates are not less than 10 per cent and in one country are as much as 
50 per cent, a variaticn that is serious where so much of the thesis is dependent on 
per capita measures of productivity and income. 

While lack of space prevents detailed discussion and criticism of many of the 
arguments put forward by Dr. Bonné, the only other general warning is against the 
optimism which pervades this study. To quote only one example (p. 19) “... the 
existent conditions favouring development can disperse all fears regarding any popula- 
tory saturation of these countries in the not-too-distant future. As regards the first 
condition of natural resources: the most important oriental countries are marked by 
the joint effect of sun and water, which create agricultural possibilities of yield such 
as are unknown in more temperate zones.” 

These are extravagant claims; while it is true that some of the most intensive 
agriculture in the world is found in certain parts of the Middle East, these areas are 
already densely populated; nor are there many more that can be so developed in the 
“‘not-too-distant future.’ The potential increase in the use of the Nile, waters is 
exaggerated while the analogies between the Tigris and Euphrates on the one hand, 
and the Nile on the other are quite unsound. The agricultural problems of the areas 
are immense and the most serious of them, such as systems of land tenure, soil erosion, 
irrigation and drainage, are of a very long-term nature, for which there is no rapid or 
cheap solution. The remarkable development of the Jewish colonies in Palestine 
should not lead one to think that the same thing can be done for agriculture throughout 
the Middle East. 

Further, the political factors, which are to a great extent overlooked by Dr. Bonné, 
who bases much of his planned development on the free importation into the Middle 
East of technical advisers and capital, cannot be ignored. 

The general note of optimism is dangerous, since it may minimize ‘the urgency 
of the population problems in the Middle East which are admirably established in the 
opening chapters of the book. 

Dr. Bonné performs a great service in dealing with the Middle East as a region; 
the common problems—political, social, technical and economic—call for common 
action, and the Middle East countries are becoming increasingly aware of it. The 
growth of Arab unity is no illusion; it is a fact which should be recognized and 
should be reflected at the London end in much closer knitting together of those depart- 
ments responsible for British policy in the Middle East. 

K. A. H. M. 
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AFRICA 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN AFrica. By Raymond Burrows, William Hudson 
Professor of Economics, Natal University College. 1945. (Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations. New Africa Pamphlet, No.7. 8144” x514”. 
31 pp. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 

Tuts brochure is a re-print of an address given in December 1944 to the Durban 
Chamber of Commerce and the Natal Chamber of Industries. The problem of African 
development is dealt with systematically in three sections: (1) a general description 
of the African Continent with some of its outstanding problems; (2) a more detailed 
examination against this background of the problems of Central and Southern Africa; 
and (3) the role of the Union of South Africa in the development of Southern Africa. 
Professor Burrows’ object is to show how the bulk of the human resources of the vast 
area of Central and Southern Africa, i.e., “471% millions of uneducated, untrained and 
miserably poor Natives and other non-Europeans”’ (p. 10) are to be made more useful 
members of modern society. No one who has given the problem any thought will 
quarrel with his conclusion, namely that “the first essential for any economic progress 
in this area is the development of these human resources on a foundation of education, 
health, capital, machinery and technical training’”’ (p. 10). Within the brief compass 
he has permitted himself, the author on the whole succeeds in showing how this object 
is to be attained and what is the Union of South Africa’s responsibility in the attain- 
ment of the object. The booklet repays reading as an introductory study. 

ALP. 0D. P. 


OnE AFRICAN CoLony. The Native Races of Kenya. By Christopher J. Wilson, 
C.M.G., M.A., M.D. (Camb.), M.C. 1945. (London: Signpost Press. Sign- 
post Booklet, No. 18. 8144” «x 5%”. 30pp. 6d.) 

Kenya. The Land of Conflict. By Jomo Kenyatta. 1945. (Manchester: Panaf 
Service. International African Service Bureau, Publication No. 3. Edited by 
George Padmore. 84” x 514". 23 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

Dr. WILson’s booklet might almost be sub-titled ‘‘the case against African self- 
government’’—at any rate in the near, or even middle, future. He takes as his text 
the British Labour Party’s proposal to make “‘self-government at the earliest possible 
date” (p. 3) their main colonial aim, and shows how, in his opinion, this would be 
“the surest way to darken the bright chances of a better Africa” (p. 6). Thirty-five 
years’ intimate experience of East Africa, first as a medical officer and latterly as a 
representative of Native interests on the Kenya Legislative Council, have convinced 
him that a prolonged period of economic and social development, and above all of 
moral growth, lies ahead of the East African before he can be equipped to wield poli- 
tical power. Hitherto he “‘has failed to develop the mental and moral character which 
would justify his being placed in authority over his fellow Africans to the extent 
implied by democratic self-government”’ (p. 4). 

Dr. Wilson’s argument is buttressed by much useful information about recent 
progress and present problems in Kenya. His opinions will provoke sharp disagree- 
ment in many quarters, but their honesty and the practical experience on which they 
are based make them worth attention. 


Mr. Kenyatta affirms that Africans in Kenya are oppressed, exploited and de- 
prived of civil liberties; his purpose is to demand reforms “which can only be achieved 
in a non-Imperialist social order” (p. 23). He quotes instances such as the alienation 
of land to settlers, forced labour, unfair taxation, etc., many of which are now past 
history, and he cannot be acquitted of employing the devices of swppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi. As an example of the first, he states that the whole of the Highlands 
was seized by Europeans without mentioning that large areas were in fact reserved 
for Africans, or that land alienation has ceased, or that native landowners are no longer 
tenants at will of the Crown. An example of the second is his implication that the 
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Government’s attempts to deal with the grave problem of overstocking in Ukamba 
were prompted by solicitude for the profits of a meat-packing firm. 

At one time Mr. Kenyatta was secretary of the Kikuyu Central Association, 
some of whose leaders were arrested for subversive activities at the start of the war. 
Thus he can claim to speak for a certain section among the small minority of educated 
Kikuyu, though hardly, as the Preface claims, ‘for the Africans of Kenya” as a whole. 
The actual reforms suggested are reasonable, if vaguely framed, and most of them, 
where not already introduced, form part of the Colony’s declared (at least on paper) 
post-war aspirations. 

ELSPETH HUXLEY 


AFRICAN EMPIRES AND CIVILISATION. By Raymond Michelet. With a Foreword 
by Nancy Cunard. 1945. (Manchester: Panaf Service. International African 
Service Bureau. Publication No. 4. Edited by George Padmore. 714” x 434”. 
39 pp. 2s.) 

In the first and major part of this brochure M. Michelet summarizes the main 
historical facts, in so far as they are known, concerning the vanished empires of the 
Western Sudan. In the second he makes cursory mention of various native kingdoms 
in central and southern Africa, and in the third quotes freely from Frobenius, Delafosse 
and others to illustrate the high level of civilization and artistic achievement reputed 
to have been reached in some of these indigenous African States. His main point 
seems to be that these cultures, based on collectivist economy, have been disrupted 
by contact with individualist and predatory European society, and that the “‘annihi- 
lation of Africa” is on the way (p. 37). 

As a summary of the history of the Western Sudan this pamphlet is useful, 
though the author has allowed himself no space to convey any idea of the nature 
and distinguishing features of these rather mysterious early Negro kingdoms. The 
disruptive effect upon African life of European contact is unquestioned, and M. 
Michelet may well be right in foreseeing an increasing tempo of disintegration. He 
makes no mention, however, of any attempts to mitigate the process and to build 
an African tradition and culture on native foundations (the aim, for instance, of the 
West African Institute), and offers no suggestions as to how this most difficult operation 
might best be carried out. 

E.LsPpETH HUXLEY 


AFRICAN PATTERN. Letters to an Administrator. By Mary Stuart. 1945. (Lon- 
don: Livingstone Press. Edinburgh House Press. 714” x 5”. 96pp. Biblio. 
2s.) 


This little book is in the form of letters from a missionary teacher to a senior ad- 
ministrator in a British colony ‘‘somewhere in the region of the Great Lakes of Central 
Africa where Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika meet.” The purpose of the letters, which 
are rather discursive, is to answer the questions, ‘‘What next for Africa?” and especially 
“‘Does Christianity make sense for Africa?’’. It is not until the end that the author 
outlines her theme—that education in Africa must be conducted on Christian principles, 
and that the school must be planned as an integral part of the Christian community. 


F. H 


INDIA 


MartiAL Inp1A. The Story of Two Million Volunteers. By F. Yeats-Brown. 1945. 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 834” x 5144”. vi + 200 pp. Illus. Maps. 
8s. 6d.) . 
It is sad to reflect that this is the last book we shall have from Major Yeats- 
Brown. It is far more than a mere narrative of India’s war effort. It is an intimate, 
knowledgeable account of the men and women of India’s fighting services, of the 
country and its peoples and their background. The stories and photographs of 
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women in the forces are striking and very significant for India’s future. They repre- 
sent a new and incalculable but certainly promising force in Indian public life in the 
years ahead. The story of the war fronts on which Indian troops have fought is 
told simply, clearly and effectively, and the personality and personal experience of 
the author pervades the book. 

We know of no book on the Indian Army which portrays the general environment 
of its men and women as this does. Indeed, the picture of up-to-date India which 
it presents is of the highest value to readers who are unaware of the immense industrial, 
political, and social developments of the past two or three decades, and particularly 
of these last six years of war. The chapter on “Industrial India,” to take one illus- 
tration, is full of pen-pictures of men and operations very different from those which 
Mr. Priestley, for example, has drawn in his tours of industrial Britain, but together 
they build up a revealing description of the eastern industrial scene. Let the reader 
turn to the chapter entitled ‘‘Women and Welfare” and he will find himself in posses- 
sion of knowledge vital to an understanding of India’s political problems such as he 
could have got from no set treatise on politics. 


J. CoatsMAN 


A PLAN oF Economic DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIA. By Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
and others. Parts One and Two. First published in India, 1944 and 1945. 
1945. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex and New York: Penguin Books. Penguin 
Special, S 148. 7” x 4144". 104 pp. 9d.) 


No document on Indian economic problems has raised more interest than Part I 
of the famous Bombay Plan. This new Penguin Special contains both parts of the 
Plan, and hence not only can the plan now be read as a whole by English readers, but 
a second chance is provided for those who were unsuccessful in securing a copy of 
Part I in 1944, 

The general outline and approach of Part I of the Plan are now well-known, 
and have been the subject of much applause and considerable criticism. Applause 
has been won by the Plan’s clear assessment of the nature and scale of India’s urgent 
economic needs if a “human” standard of life is to be secured for the masses, and 
by its bold claim to demonstrate that the defined objectives can be obtained, within 
fifteen years, by rational planning involving real investment for which the capital 
could be provided from named sources. Criticism has mainly been directed towards 
obvious omissions, and towards the financial provisions. It is true that the Plan 
does not provide a detailed blue-print for India’s economic reconstruction. Of 
course it does not, and no such claim is advanced by the authors. As has been well 
said, it ‘‘is based on an estimate of what is needed, not on research into what is 
possible.” No small group of private individuals could possibly undertake a detailed 
survey of all that would have to be done to establish or develop particular industries 
and lines of production sufficient to provide occupations, the means of subsistence 
and the minimum social services for India’s 400 millions—especially when these 
millions are increasing at a rate of at least 5 millions per annum (as assumed by the 
Plan) or at an even higher rate, according to some authorities (including Professor 
A. V. Hill). A detailed survey is a job for the Government; the important and 
encouraging fact is that this job is, in fact, now being undertaken by the Government 
of India—as is shown by the two annual reports already published on Reconstruction 
Planning,! and by various special reports (published and about to be published). 
Although the Government of India began to draw up plans for reconstruction before 
the publication of the Bombay Plan, there is little doubt that the recent quickening 
of the tempo of such planning can be partially attributed to the Bombay Plan, if 
only because the latter aroused great public interest and support, and led to the 
appointment of one of its authors (Sir Ardeshir Dalal) as Member for Planning and 


1Reconstructive Committee of Council, First and Second Reports on the Progress of 
Reconstruction Planning (New Delhi, 1944). 
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Development in the Government of India. The recent Statement of Government's 
Industrial Policy (New Delhi, April 21, 1945) bears unmistakable marks of the 
influence of the Bombay Plan. Whatever its weaknesses and limitations there is 
no doubt that the Plan has already begun to bear fruit. 

The criticisms of the financial provisions of Part I have a more solid foundation. 
In general terms the authors adopted the method of “setting their targets” and then 
suggesting means of obtaining them, instead of considering what could be done with 
the available means. In particular they found it necessary to rely for a substantial 
part of the necessary capital expenditure on ‘“‘created credit,’’ on the assumption 
that inflation would not occur if the lag between investment and increased production 
was reduced to a minimum. Unfortunately there is reason to suppose that this 
assumption is unjustified. Even so, this does not mean that the whole Plan is under- 
mined. It does, however, mean that either new sources of capital will have to be 
tapped, or other sources will have to be more heavily tapped, or else (the most prob- 
able assumption) a longer period will be needed to complete the Plan. In other words 
the authors have been over-optimistic. The fact is that the financial aspect of 
economic reconstruction, like the detailed investment projects, falls within the sphere 
of practical application, and will have to be worked out gradually and adjusted to 
changing circumstances. Possibly more stress might be laid on the “revolving fund” 
principle; i.e., on the idea that certain types of projects may yield relatively quick 
returns and thus release the capital for futher ventures. It is, for instance, conceivable 
that certain small-scale industries (including assembly plants of various types) might 
be quickly and cheaply established with the aid of war-scrapped plant and equipment, 
and might yield quick and high profits. If so, investment priorities might be adjusted 
in favour of such enterprises. It is also conceivable that for a short period, during 
the immediate post-war transition (before war-time prices and production controls 
have been removed) even “created money’’ might be utilized without the usual 
inflationary effects. But to my mind the most urgent need, in order to stimulate 
output per head, is neither plant nor material equipment, but the over-riding urgency 
to “train Indians to train Indians.” It is ridiculous and quite absurdly expensive 
that, decade after decade, it should be necessary for Indians to.go abroad to learn 
modern technique. This isa point that seems to be overlooked or at least insufficiently 
emphasized by all the planners. 

Part II of the Plan passes from the problem of production to that of distribution 
and to more detailed considerations of the role of the State in the type of planned 
economy contemplated for India. 

Here again, the authors content themselves with general principles. In the 
sphere of distribution they wisely aim at securing a minimum income for all and 
preventing gross inequalities, rather than at any immediate or revolutionary re- 
distribution of incomes. In India the number of “‘large’’ incomes bears such a 
small proportion to the total that even complete equalization would have a negligible 
effect on the average. The authors pin their faith on measures designed to prevent 
and relieve unemployment (and underemployment) and to increase efficiency; on 
the establishment of minimum rural and urban wages; on the stabilization of the 
prices of staple commodities, India’s national plans being correlated with the antici- 
pated international commodity schemes; on co-operative production and marketing; 
and on reform of the land system. To reduce the cost of living of the poorer classes, 
the free provision of certain social services (e.g., primary and secondary education 
and medical aid) is proposed, and the subsidization of public utilities, such as the 
provision of water, electricity, gas and transport. A comprehensive scheme of social 
insurance is considered impracticable for the present, but it is recommended that 
a start should be made by introducing sickness insurance and holidays with pay for 
workers in organized industries. A great extension of direct taxation, the intro- 
duction of death-duties and a steeply graduated income-tax are expected to provide 
additional Government revenue, but no attempt is made to estimate the cost of 
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these free subsidized services. There, again, the authors appear to be over-optimistic, 
especialiy as the remedies proposed are mostly anything but novel or revolutionary. 
The measures advocated to achieve full employment are less far-reaching than those 
proposed in the British White Paper. In fact the only fundamental reforms proposed 
are in the land system. Here it is recommended that the Zamindari system should 
gradually be replaced by the Ryotwari system, throughout India, as suggested for 
Bengal by the Ilond Commission, the first step being for the State to take over the 
landlord’s functions in return for a fair rent, which should later be commuted for a 
lump-sum. 

Finally the Plan considers the role of the State. The ideas expressed coincide 
closely with those advocated for Britain by the Economist, and can be summarized 
by saying that a democratic community needs the maximum assistance that can be 
obtained from both individual enterprise and the organizing power of the State. 
Various methods of combining these two vital principles are contemplated, and 
experiment should decide which should prevail. | 

The Bombay Plan has already fulfilled a valuable function, and, whatever its 
defects, it is to be hoped that the spirit embuing the Plan will act as a stimulus and 
an inspiration to those who will be in charge of economic reconstruction in India. 

VERA ANSTEY 


THE LAND AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya. 

LANGUAGES AND THE LINGUISTIC PROBLEM. By Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

THE ABORIGINALS. By Verrier Elwin. 
1943. (London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 
Nos. 9, 11, and 14. 7144” x 434". 32 pp. 9d. As. 6.) 


Sir T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA’S peculiar fitness for writing about this vital subject 
is evident from this lucid pamphlet about soil and crops, the problem of diminishing 
fertility, and cattle breeding. He advocates useful and improved methods in agri- 
culture, so essential in view of the rapidly increasing population of India. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji contributes a much needed treatise on the languages of 
India. Incidentally he, not unnaturally, advocates Hindi as the one All-India 
language, but he concedes an amendment to the demand in Hindu India (not Southern 
Dravidian or Moslem India) for the Roman script to be adopted, as was done in 
Turkey, and as is now done in the Indian Army. 


Verrier Elwin’s story of the Aboriginals is not only an important and valuable 
scientific document, but also a fascinating description of the life and customs of these 
attractive tribes. He makes one wonder why so-called civilization has always been 
solauded. Except apparently in one group the impact on the Aboriginals has resulted 
in decay, loss of nerve and even moral deterioration. These people have a sense of 
beauty, a high standard of morals, tribal discipline for their young people, freedom 
for women, and a communal life that scarcely finds a parallel in any civilized country 
in Europe or Asia. 

One realizes that a course in Anthropology should be obligatory for all who would 
serve India. 

A. M. PENNELL 


A SHort Stupy OF THE HiNpuU and Musiim Minps. And their Reaction to Politics. 
By I. J. Pitt. 1944. (London: Luzac. 714” x 434”. 43 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book is evidence that the serious student of the West can understand 
the East, though the very first paragraph declares this to be impossible. A non-official 
British observer, who knows and loves India, writes candidly and puts the facts before 


her readers, 
A. M. P. 
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INDIA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. An Essay on the Influence of Sea Power on Indian 

History. By K. M. Panikkar. 1945. (London: Allen & Unwin. 714” x 5”. 

109 pp. Hlus. Map end-papers. 6s.) 

The part played in world strategy and history by sea power in the Indian Ocean 
is a peculiarly neglected subject. Admiral Mahan, in his classic essay on the influence 
of sea power upon history, though devoting many pages to a tactical study of the 
famous naval struggle of Baillie de Suffren and Admiral Hughes, affords no wide 
review of the determining effect of sea power upon the whole history of India and the 
other countries of the Indian Ocean basin from the sixteenth century onwards. The 
Cambridge Shorter History of India, a volume of close upon 1,000 packed pages, 
contains only incidental fragments of the story. As Mr. Panikkar points out in his 
piercing monograph, it was not the Battle of Plassey that determined the subordin- 
ation of India to European power, but (if we must choose one incident above others) 
an engagement off Diu in 1508 between a Portuguese fleet and a combination of the 
Zamorin of Calicut with an Egyptian ally, an engagement which, though momentarily 
inconclusive, proved that European naval power, with its bases far afield, could not 
be destroyed by the purely local maritime strength of the Indian rajahs, but would 
in the end destroy it. Much of Mr. Panikkar’s information on the early history of 
Indian naval power in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea will be new and of 
much interest to the general reader and indeed to many specialists; but his theme 
begins to take shape with the arrival of the Europeans, pointing the irresistible truth 
that the security of India depends not merely on land forces and coastal defence but 
on the command of the Cape of Good Hope, the Straits of Malacca and Sunda, and 
the orifices of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

“Whoever controls the Indian Ocean has India at his mercy .. . The future of 
India depends on the evolution of an Oceanic policy, and on a political organization 
that can shoulder the responsibility and has [the] necessary geographical advantages” 
(pp. 83 and 95). Mr. Panikkar therefore ends his essay with a vigorous demand 
for a stronger organization of the British Empire. As an Indian he is not afraid, 
incidentally, to mention potential dangers in the Indian Ocean from Powers not yet 
established there, on which diplomatic tact has caused British writers to be silent. 

It should be added that there are a few minor mistakes and a most irritating 
profusion of mis-spellings and misprints; a typical example is the spelling of the same 
Somaliland port ‘‘Mogadaccio” and ‘‘Mogdishu” on adjacent pages. 

H. V. Hopson. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Cuina’s WarTIME Po.itics 1937-1944. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 2nd edition, 
1945. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 834” x 534”. viii +133 pp. $2.00. 
13s. 6d.) 

In China, where the personal factor counts for so much and where so much of 
political action takes place “‘off stage,’”’ it takes a longer time than usual for events 
to fall into their proper historical perspective. We can be by no means sure of having 
arrived at the correct proportions in our reading of the Chinese political scene before 
Japan’s attack in 1937—still less when it comes to the war period. There must be, 
therefore, an element of doubt about any appraisal of political developments during 
the latter period, especially when it is based largely on ‘‘documents’’—official state- 
ments, party manifestos and so forth—for the Chinese have a particular propensity 
for using words as counters in the political game. 

Subject to this caveat, Mr. Rosinger’s book is a very useful compendium of the 
political happenings of the last seven years and gives a balanced estimate of the 
factors which have made for and against China’s national unity. 
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A chapter on the ‘Political Background’’—covering roughly the period from 
1924 to 1937—-serves as prelude to one on “Unity and Resistance,” the real kernel 
of the book. It isa little surprising that it contains no reference to two such important 
phenomena as the establishment of the semi-autonomous North China Political . 
Council and of the puppet government of Manchukuo, which would seem to be 
major factors to be taken into account in any critique of China’s efforts at unity. 
There are a few other points early in the book which invite a word of criticism. The 
suggestion (on p. 25) that the Powers other than Russia were hostile to the Nationalist 
movement between 1924 and 1927 does less than justice to Great Britain whose 
attitude became definitely friendly and positively helpful from the time of the 
Chamberlain Memorandum! (December 1926) onwards. It is a mistake, too, to 
ascribe to foreign influence any of the blame for the Chinese bankers’ refusal at that 
time to support Chinese industrial development. The foreign banks had neither 
the wish nor the power to obstruct, and the simple explanation is that the Nanking 
Government marketed domestic bonds on terms which made them an easier and more 
profitable form of investment than the financing of industrial undertakings. On a 
minor point, the catalogue (on p. 12) of the main bones of contention between the 
Government and the provincial authorities should certainly have included the long 
and bitter struggle for control of the Salt Revenue. 

The part of the book which deals with the war-time period leaves one the broad 
impression that the popular demand for national unity has steadily grown and become 
a determining force, but that this has not as yet found any strong reflection on the 
actual stage of politics. ‘‘There have been,” the author says, “important factors 
that have prevented unity from rising markedly above the level necessary for re- 
sistance’’ (i.e., to the Japanese). The chief of these hindrances has been, of course, 
the Kuomintang-Communist split, which today shows little sign of mending and 
remains the chief block to a united China. On the subject of resistance to Japan, 
orthodox Chinese would contest Mr. Rosinger’s suggestion that the Reds have done 
more than the Government forces in conducting guerrilla warfare—a point on which 
it is, however, almost impossible to judge, since there are few if any foreign observers 
with sufficient knowledge of the facts. 

The latter part of the book discusses the position and prospects of constitutional 
change. It endorses Dr. Sun Fo’s remark that, if China is to become “democratic,” 
the process must begin by the Kuomintang democratizing itself from within—and 
renouncing, it need not be said, its present monopoly of power. In the absence of 
any effective challenge to the party’s authority, except, of course, that of the Reds, 
this would certainly seem to be true, and it is certainly the fact that the Party has 
travelled away from rather than towards the democratic ideal and has done much 
less than it should towards the political education of the masses which was an essential 
part of Sun Yat Sen’s conception of tutelage. 

Mr. Rosinger does well to emphasize, as he does towards the end of his book, 
a fact which we ought to face, namely that, after the ejection of the Japanese, the 
re-integration of China, territorially speaking, may well be “‘a serious question” 
(p. 53). One can only hope that the mass feeling in support of national consolidation, 
which earlier in the book he has shown to exist, will prove strong enough to over-ride 
all possible obstacles. 

G. E. HUBBARD 
1Memorandum communicated by H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Peking in December, 


1926, to the Representative of the Washington Treaty Powers. (Journal of the Institute 
of International Affairs, Vol. VI, p. 62). 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Chatham House, 
10 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Dear Sirs:— 


A few weeks ago I returned to my desk at the University of Toronto 
Press after several years’ leave of absence in the army. One of the first 
matters to come to my attention was the question of the serious delays 
which had been experienced in our Press in printing and publishing Inter- 
national Affairs. Having determined the cause of these delays, it was felt 
that your readers and subscribers were entitled to an explanation, and it 
is hoped that as a result of the following statement they will understand 
the situation and soften their justifiable criticism accordingly. 

We undertook to print International A ffairs as a war emergency measure, 
at a time when difficulties in our trade were already being felt. Since then 
conditions have become more and more acute. Good labour was hard to 
obtain, paper stocks were lfmnited owing to restricted quotas, an increase in 
the number of copies to be printed added to our burden, extra work of all 
kinds poured into our plant as a result of war activity, and finally in August 
of this year, the government ruling of holidays with pay for all workers 
produced a situation which almost overpowered our efforts. 

We sincerely apologize for these delays and for the fact that, in particu- 
lar, the July issue was exceptionally late. The October number has, 
however, been considerably speeded up, and plans are now being made to 
have the next number mailed to subscribers before the end of January, 
1946. This acceleration has been possible because, among other things, an 
arrangement had been made before my return to have the binding work 
done by an outside firm. 

It would be much appreciated if this letter could be published in the 
Journal. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. GoRDON BURNS, 
Manager. 
University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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